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4n Essay on HistToricat Composition: 


Lluftrative of the Frontifpiece to this Volume, reprefenting CL10, the 
Mufe of Hijtory. ' 


To her juft bar impartial Hift’ry brings 

Thé gorgeous group of Statefmen, Heroes, Kings ; 
With all whofe minds, outfhining fplendid birth, 
Attract the notice of th’ enlighten’d earth. 

From artful pomp fhe ftrips the proud difguife 
That flafh’d delufion in adiniring eyes ; 

To injur’d Worth gives Glory’s wifh’d reward, 
And blazons Virtue in her bright record : 
Nature’s clear Mirror! Life’s inftructive Guide ! 
Her wifdom four’d by no preceptive Pride ! 

Age from her leffon forms its wifeft aim, 


And youthful Emulation fprings to Fame. 


Ces calls Hiftory the miftrefs 
of life, as teaching us at once 
what we ought to purfue, and what 
to avoid. The eloquent Maffillon 
ftyles her the fage counfellor of 
princes. Wifdom, indeed, is the 


great end of Hiftory. It is defigned 


to fupply the want of experience. 
Though it enforce not its inftruétions 
with the fame authority, yet it fur- 
nifhes us with a greater variety of in- 
Nums. 604, Vou, 87. 
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ftruétions, than it is poflible for ex- 
perience to afford in the courfe of the 
longett life. Its objett is, to enlarge 
our views of the human charaéter, 
and to give full exercife to our judg- 
ment on human affairs. It muft not 
therefore be a tale calculated to pleafe 
only, and addreffed to the fancy. 
Gravity and dignity are effential cha- 
raéteriflics of Hiftory ; no light or- 
naments are to be employed, no flip- 
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pancy of ftyle, no quaintnefs of wit. 
But the writer muft fuflain the cha- 
racter of a wife man, writing for the 
inftruction of pofterity ; one who has 
ftudied to inform himfelf well, who 
has pondered his fubject with care, 
and addreffes himfelf to our judge- 
ment, rather than to our imagination. 
At the fame time, hiftorical writing 
is by no means inconfiftent wirh orna- 
mented and fpirited narration. It 
admits of much high ornament and 
elegance ; but the ornaments muft be 
always confiftent with dignity ; they 
fhould not appear to be fought after ; 
but to rife naturally from a mind ani- 
mated by the events which it records. 

Hiftorical compofition is underftood 
to comprehend under it, annals, me- 
moirs, lives. But thefe are its in- 
ferior fubordinate fpecies. A regu- 
lar and legitimate hittory is chiefly 
of two kinds. Either the entire hif- 
tory of fome ftate or kingdom through 
its different revolutions, {uch as Livy’s 
Roman hittory; or the hiftory of 
fome one great event, or fome portion 
or period of time which may be con- 
fidered as making a whole by itfelf ; 
fuch as, Thucydides’s hiftery of the 
Peloponnefian war, Davila’s hiftory 
of the civil wars of France, or Cla- 
rendon’s of thofe of England. 

In the conduét and management of 
his fubjeét, the firft attention requifite 
in an hiitorian, is to give it as much 
unity as poflible ; that is, his hiitory 
fhouid not confiit of feparate uncon- 
nected parts merely, but fhould be 
bound together by fome connecting 
principle, which fhali make the im- 
preflion on the mind of fomething 
that is one, whole ard entire. It is 


inconceiveable how great an effect 
this, when happily executed, has upon 
a reader, and it is furprifing that 
fome able writers of hiftory have not 


attended to it more. Whether plea- 
fure or inftru&tion be the end fought 
by the fludy of hiftory, either of them 
is enjoyed to much greater advantage, 
whea the mind has always before it 
the progrefs of fome one great plan 
or fyitem of aétions ; when there is 
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fome point or centre, to which we 
can refer the various facts related by 
the hiftorian. 

In general hiftories, which record 
the affairs of a whole tation or em- 
pire throughout feveral ages, this 
unity muft be more imperfect. Yet 
even there, fome degree of it can be 
preferved by a fkilful writer. . For 
though the whole, taken together, be 
very complex, yet the great conftitu- 
ent parts of it, form fo many fubor- 
dinate wholes, when taken by them- 
felves; each of which can be treated 
both as complete within itfelf, and 
as connected with what goes before 
and follows. In the hiftory of a 
monarchy, for inftance, every reign 
fhould have its own unity ; a begin- 
ning, a middle, and an end to the 
fyftem of affairs ; while, at the fame 
time, we are taught to difcern how 
that fyftem of affairs rofe from the 
preceding, and how it is inferted 
into what follows. We fhould be 
able to trace all the feceet links of 
the chain, which binds together re- 
mote, and feemingly unconnected 
events. In fome kingdoms of Eu- 
rope, it was the plan of many fuc- 
ceflive princes to reduce the power of 
their nobles; and during feveral 
reigns, moft of the leading actions 
had a reference tothisend. In other 
ftates, the rifing power of the com- 
mons, influenced for a tract of time 
the courfe and connection of public 
affairs. Among the Roamans, the 
leading principle was a gradual ex- 
tenfion of conqueit, and the attain- 
meat of univerfal empire. The cor 
tinual increafe of their power, ad- 
vancing toward this end from finail 
beginnings, and by a fort of regular 
progreflive plan, furnifhed to Livy a 
happy fubject for hiftorical unity, in 
the midit of a great variety of tran- 
factions. 

Of ail the ancient general hiftori- 
ans, the one who had the moft exact 
idea of this quality of hiftorical come 
pofition, though, in other refpeds, 
not an elegant writer, is Polybius. 
This appears from the account he 

gives 
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gives of his own plan in the begin- 
ning of his third book; obferving, 
that the fubjeé&t of which he had un- 
dertaken to write, is, throughout the 
whole of it, one aétion, one great 
fpectacle ; how, and by what caufes, 
all the parts of the habitable world 
became fubje& to the Roman empire. 
* This action,’ fays he, ‘ is diftinét in 
its beginning, determined in its du- 
ration, and clear in its final accom- 
plithment ; therefore, I think it of 
ufe, to give a general view before- 
hand, of the chief conftituent parts 
which make up this whole.’ In ano- 
ther place, he congratulates himfelf 
on his good fortune, in having a fub- 
jet for hiflory, which allowed fuch 
variety of parts to be united under 
one view; remarking, that before 
this period, the affairs of the world 
were {cattered, and without connec- 
tion ; whereas, in the times of which 
he writes, all the great tranfactions 
of the world tended and verged to 
one point, and were capable of being 
confidered as parts of one fyftem. 
Whereupon he adds feveral very ju- 
dicious obfervations, concerning the 
ufefulnefs of writing hiftory upon fuch 
a comprehenfive and conneéted plan ; 
comparing the imperfect degree of 
knowledge, which is afforded by par- 
ticular facts without general views, to 
the imperfe& idea which a fpectator 
would entertain of an animal, who 
had beheld its feparate parts only, 
without having ever feen its entire 
form and ftru¢ture. 

Such as write the hiftory of fome 
particular great tranfaction, as con- 
fine themfelves to one xra, or one 
portion of the hiflory of a nation, 
have fo great advantages for preferv- 
ing hiftorical unity, that they are in- 
excufable if they fail in it. Salluft’s 
Hiflories of the Catilinarian and Ju- 
gurthine wars, Xenophon’s Cyro- 
pedia, and his retreat of the ten 
thoufand, are inftances of particular 
hiftories, where the unity of hiftorical 
objeé&t is perfectly well maintained. 
Thucydides, otherwife a writer of 
great ftrength and dignity, has failed 


much, in this article, in his hiftory 
of the Peloponnefian war. No one 
great object is properly purfued, and 
kept in view ; but his narration is 
cut down into {mall pieces ; his hif- 
tory is divided by funimers and win- 
ters ; and we are every now and then 
leaving tranfactions unfinifhed, and 
are hurried from place to place, from 
Athens to Sicily, from thence to Pelo- 
ponnefus, to Corcyra, to Mitylene, 
that we may be told of what is going 
on in all thefe places. We have a 
great many disjointed parts, and {cat- 
tered limbs, which with difficulty we 
colleét into one body; and through 
this faulty diftribution and manage- 
ment of his fubject, that judicious 
hiftorian becomes more tirefome, and 
lefs agreeable than he would other- 
wife be. For thefe reafons, he is 
feverely cenfured by one of the bef 
critics of antiquity, Dionyfius of Ha- 
licarnaifus. 

The hiftorian muft not indeed neg- 
le& chronological order, with a view 
to render his narration agreeable. He 
muft give a diftin& account of the 
dates, and of the coincidence of fads. 
But he is not under the neceflity of 
breaking off always in the middle of 
tranfactions, in order to inform us of 
what was happening elfewhere at the 
fame time. He difcovers no art, if 
he cannot form fome connection 
among the affairs which he relates, 
fo as to introduce them in a proper 
train. He will foon tire the reader, 
if he goes on recording, in ftrict chro- 
nological order, a multitude of fepa- 
rate tranfactions, connected by no- 
thing elfe, but their happening at the 
fame time. 

Though the hiftory of Herodotus 
be of greater compafs than that of 
Thucydides, and comprehend a much 
greater variety of diflimilar parts, he 
has been more fortunate in joining 
them together, and digefting them 
into order. Hence he is a more 
pleafing writer, and gives a ftronger 
impreflion of his fubje&; though in 
judgment and accuracy, much infe- 
rior to Thucydides. With ae 
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and epifodes he abounds ; but when 
thefe have any connection with the 
main fubjeét, and are inferted pro- 
fefiedly as epifodes, the unity of the 
whole is lefs violated by them, than 
by a broken and {fcattered narration 
of the principal ftory. Among the 
moderns, the prefident Thuanus has, 
by attempting to make the hiftory of 
his own times too comprehenfive, 
fallen into the fame error, of loading 
the reader with a great variety of un- 
connected faéts, going on together in 
different parts of the world : an hif- 
torian otherwife of great probity, 
candour, and excellent underftanding; 
but through this want of unity, more 
tedious, and lefs interefling than he 
would otherwife have been. 

In order, moreover, to fulfil the 
end of hiftory, the author muft ftudy 
to trace to their fprings the ations 
and events which he records. Two 
things are efpecially neceflary for his 
doing this fucceisfully ; a thorough 
acquaintance with human nature, aod 


political knowledge, or acquaintance 


with government. The former is ne- 
ceffary to account for the conduct of 
individuals, and to give juft views of 
their charaéter ; the latter to account 
for the revolutions of goverment, and 
the operation of political caufes on 
public affairs. Both mult concur, in 
order to form a completely intiructive 
hiftorian, 

With regard to the latter article, 
political knowledge, the antient writ- 
ers wanted fome advantages -which 
the moderns enjoy; from whom, 
upon that account, we have a title to 
expect more accurate and precife in- 
formation. The world was more fhut 
up in antient times, than it is now ; 
there was then Iefs communication 
among neighbouring itates, and by 
confequence lefs knowledge of one 
another’s affairs ; no intercourle by 
eftablifhed pofts, or by ambaTudors 
refident.at diftant courts. ‘The know- 
Jedge and materials of the aptient 
hiftorians, were thereby more limited 
and circumicribed ; and it is to be 
obferved too, that they wrote for their 
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own countrymen only ; they had no 
idea of writing for the inftruction of 
foreigners, whom they defpifed, or 
of the world in general ; and hence, 
they are lefs attentive to convey all 
that knowledge with regard to do- 
meftic policy, which we, in diftant 
times, would defire to learn from 
them. Perhaps alfo, though in an- 


tient ages men were abundantly ani- 


mated with the love of liberty, yet 
the full extent of the influence of go- 
vernment, and of political capfes, 
was not then fo thoroughly fcruti- 
nized, as it has been in modern 
times; when a longer experience of 
ali the different modes of government 
has rendered men more enlightened 
and intelligent, with refpect to pub- 
lic affairs. 

To thefe reafons.it is owing, that 
though the antient hiftorians fet before 
us the particular faéts which they re- 
late, in a very diftin& and beautiful 
manner, yet fometimes they do net 
give a clear view of all the political 
caufes, which affected the fituation of 
atfairs of which they treat. From 
the Greek hiltorians, we are able to 
form but an imperfeét notion of the 
itrength, wealth, and revenues of the 
different Grecian ftates; of the caufes 
of feveral of thofe revolutions that 
happened in their government ; or of 
their feparate connections and inter- 
fering interefts. Jn writing the’ Hif- 
tory of the Romans, Livy had furely 
the molt ample field for difplaying 
political knowledge, concerning the 
rife of their greatneis, and the advan- 
tages or defects of their government. 
Yet the inftruction in theie important 
articles, which he affords, is not con- 
fiderable. An elegant writer he is, 
and a beautiful relater of faéts, if 
ever there was one; but by no means 
diilinguithed for profoundnefs or pe- 
netraiion. Sallutt, when writing the 
hiltory of a confpiracy-againft the go- 
vernment, which ought to have been 
altogether a political hiftory, has evi- 
dently attended more to the elegance 
of narration, and the painting of cha- 
racters, than to the unfolding of fe- 

cret 
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cret caufes and fprings. Inftead of 
that complete information, which we 
would naturally have expeéted of the 
ftate of parties in Rome, and of that 
particular conjuncture of affairs, which 
enabled fo defparate a profligate as 
Cataline to become fo formidable to 
government, he has given us little 
more than a general declamatory ac- 
count of the luxury and corruption of 
manners in that age, compared with 
the fimplicity ot former times. 

Tt muft not be concluded, how- 
ever, that all the ancient -hiftorians 
are defective in political information. 
No hiftorians can be more initructive 
than Thucydides, Polybius, and Ta- 
citus. Thucydides is grave, intelli- 
gent, and judicious ; altvays attentive 
to give very exaét information Con- 
cerning every operation which he re- 
lates ; and to thew the advantages or 
difadvantages of every plan that was 
propofed and every meafure that was 
purtued. Polybius excels in compre- 
henfive political views, in penetration 
into great fyftems, and in his pro- 
found and diftintt knowledge of all 
military affairs. ‘Tacitus is eminent 
for his knowledge of the human heart; 
is fentimental and refined in a high 
degree; conveys much inftruction 
with refpeé to political matters, but 
more with refpect to human nature. 

But when we demand from the hif- 
torian profound and initructive views 
of his fubje&t, it is not meant that he 
fhould be frequently interrupting the 
courfé of his hiftory, with his own re- 
fle&tions and fpeculations. He fhouid 
give us all the information that is ne- 
ceffary for our fully underit: nding the 
affairs which he records. He thould 
make us acquainted with the political 
conftitution, the force, the revenues, 
the internal flate of the country of 
which he writes ; and with its interefts 
and connections in refpect of neigh- 
bouring countries. He fthould place 
us, as on an elevated ftation, whence 
we may have an extenfive profpect of 
all the caufes that co-operate in bring- 
ing forward the events which are re- 
lated. But having put into our hands 
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all the proper materials for judgment, 
he fhould not be too prodigai of his 
own opinions and reafonings. When 
an hifturian is much given to differta- 
tion, and is ready to philofophiie and 
fpeculate on all that he records, a 
futpicion naturally arifes, that he wilk 
be in hazard of adapting his narrative 
of facts to favour iome fyfem which 
he has formed to himfelf. It is ra« 
ther by fair and judicious narration 
that hillory fhould inftract us, than 
by delivering inftruation in an avowed 
and direét manner. On fome occa- 
fions, when" doubtful points require 
to be fcrutinized, or when fome great 
event is in agitation, concerning the 
caufes or circumftances of which man- 
kind have been much divided, the 
narrative may be allowed to fland fill 
for a little ; the hiftorian may appear, 
and may with propriety enter into 
fome weighty difcuflion. But he muft 
take care not to cloy his readers with 
fuch difcuffions, by repeating them 
too often. 

When obfervations are to be made 
concerning human nature in general, 
or the peculiarities of certain charac- 
ters, if the hiftorian can artfully in- 
corporate fuch obfervations with his 
narrative, they will have a better ef- 
fect than when they are delivered as 
formal detached reflections. For in- 
fiance ; in the life of Agricola, ‘l'a- 
citus, {peaking of Domitian’s treat- 
ment of Agricola, makes this obfer- 
vation: € It belongs to human nature, 
to hate the man whom you have in- 
jured.”? The obfervation is jult and 
well applied ; but the form, in which 
it ftands, is ab{trac&t and philofophical. 
A thought of the fame kind has a 
finer effect elfewere in the fame hif- 
torian, when fpe:king of the jealoufies 
which Germanicus kvew to be enter- 
tained againit him by Livia and Ti- 
berius : ‘ Uneafy in his mmd, on ac- 
count of the concealed hatred enter- 
tained againit him by his uncle and 
grandmother, which was che more 
bitter becaule the caufe of it was ua- 
jolt.’ Here a profound moral ov er- 
vation is made ; but itis made, with- 

out 
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out the appearance of making it in 
form ; it is introduced as a part of 
the narration, in affigning a reafon 
for the anxiety of Germanicus. We 
have another inftance of the fame 
kind, in the account which he gives 
of a mutiny raifed againft Rufus, who 
was a * Prefedtus Caitrorum,’ on ac- 
count of the fevere labour which he 
impofed on the foldiers. ‘ For Rufus, 
who had long been a common foldier, 
afterward a Centurion, and at length 
a general officer, seftored the fevere 
military difcipline of antient times, 
Grown old amid toils and labours, 
he was the more rigid in impofing 


them, becaufe he had been accuftomed 
to bear them.’ There was room for 
turning this into a general obfervation, 
that they who have been educated and 
hardened in toils, are commonly found 
to be the moit fevere in requiring the 
like toils from others. But the man- 
ner in which Tacitus introduces this 
fentiment, as a ftroke in the charaéter 
of Rufus, gives it much more life and 
fpirit. ‘This hiftorian has a particular 
talent of intermixing after this man< 
ner, with the courfe of his narrative, 
many ftriking fentiments and ufeful 
obfervations. 
['To be continued. } 


QUALIFICATIONS neceffary to form a Great MinisTER of STATE, 
[ From the Journal de Paris. ] 


W H AT ought to be the quali- 


fications of a minifter in one 
of the great courts of Europe? He 
fhould be a man, whofe temper no- 
thing can intimidate, and yet not too 
ready to adopt any of thofe vait pro- 
je4ls, with the conception of which 
the imagination is delighted, but 
which ought not to be executed but 
after the matureft deliberation. He 
fhould be animated with the defire of 
glorioufly filling his career, and yet 
not too hafty in fixing upon its cha- 
racteriltical features. He fhould be 
tenderly attached to his country, and 
yet not a flave to the filly prejudice, 
which reprefents it as the exclufive 
afylum of capacity and talents. What 
an affiduous cultivation ought to have 
improved this rich and genial {cil ! 
The knowledge of men that is to be 
derived from hiftory, combined with 
what pafies immediately under our 
eyes. That obfervation of things 
which depends upon perfonal infpec - 
tion, and that comparifon of interefts 
to which genius only isadequate. An 
intimate acquaintance with that de- 
partment of hiftory, which exhibits 
treaties, concluded, altered, rejected ; 
which includes proje€ts, abandoned, 
refumed, well and ill executed, en- 
forced with vigour, or profcribed with 
violence. How many talents are ne- 
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ceffary to enable a man to appear with 
advantage, and to gain the confidence 
of the perfons to whom he addrefles 
himfelf! A clear and _perfpicuous 
ftyle, accurate and diftin& ideas, 
great command of language, great 
itrength of charaCter, feducing man- 
ners, the maftery of the paffions, ra- 
pidity of execution, coolnefs in the 
midft of tumult, a folid judgment, a 
never failing penetration, the art of 
concealing all thefe advantages, and 
the ability of difcovering enough of 
them to overawe and fubdue the un- 
derftandings of mankind. All thefe 
gifts are nothing without the talent of 
employing them. To maintain the 
dignity of your matter, without en- 
gaging in unneceflary wars ; to guard 
againft the weaknefs of temporifing, 
that doubles our calamities, while it 
delays the application of a remedy ; 
to guard with ftiil more jealoufy 
againft that precipitation, which the 
vulgar, fond of a bufy fcene, miftake 
for the rapidity of genius ; to watch 
over the movement of foreign courts, 
without having recourfe to the bafe 
inftrumentality of {pies ; to penetrate 
in a period of tranquillity into the 
arfenal of an enemy ; to prepare at a 
diftance the means of defence ; to re- 
gard the belt conftructed treaty ag 
only a fufpenfion of arms: in the 

very 
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very tcmpeff and whirlwind of affairs, 
to call to your affiftance that firmnefs, 
which furmounts a thoutand obftacles ; 
that felicity of refource, which defeats 
the moit pertinacious oppofition ; am- 
bition ; a courage, that holds cala- 
mity in conterzpt; a kill, that im- 
proves victory, that forefees {urprifes, 


that repairs misfortunes, that encount- 


ers fuccefs with fuccels, that bears up 
againft temporary mifcarriage ; a fkill, 
ftill more uncommon, to fecure the 
efteem of Europe, to become the 
dread of your rivals and the depend- 
ence of your friends ; an art, almoft 
more than human, to make the luttre 
of your own talents reflect back On 
your matter, and to perfuade your 
neighbours, that the advantages you 


> 
poffefs refult from the combination of 
talents that exifts in your country. 
To this aflemblage of qualifications, 
that is almoft vifionary, it is neceflary 
to add, decent and refpeftable mane 
ners; a difintereftednefs, fo pure, 
that it is acknowledged by your very 
enemies ; an indifference for the eclat 
of the moment in comparifon of the 
fuffrage of pofterity ; a love of la- 
bour, of order, and of virtue; that 
fimplicity, which is the charaéteriftic 
trait of a great man; in fine, that 
philofophical contempt for unjuft.cen- 
fure, which can never exift till you 
have firft attained a poffeflion very 
eafy in appearance, incomparably 
difficult in reality, the effeem of youre 
ff. 


A Letter from Joun L¥tTrertton, Ey to Sir WALTER 
RALEIGH. 


The following excellent Letter was written by one of the late Lord Lyttelton’s 
Anceftors, who was then under Sentence of Death in Newgate, for a fuppofed, 
_ but not proved, Concern in the Confpiracy of the Earl of Effex. It was to 


expoftulate with Sir Walter Raleigh, 


on Account of the Rigour with uhich 


be encouraged the Profecution of that Nobleman and bis unfortunate Adberents. 
dt difplays uncommon Greatness of Mind, but does not appear to have been 
Juccefiful ; for Mr. Lyttelton Laving been removed, Joon after, to the King’s 
Bench Prifon, was taken ill there, and died. 


Ste, 
[* is not worthye the vertue and 

honour you profeffe to perfecute 
perfons fallen into misfortunes. If 
heretofore you have borne me caufe- 
lefle difpleafure, now of all others is 
the time leffe feafonable to fhewe it. 
Remember, fir, what it is to be 
truely noble, and how it agreeth not 
with generous hartes to delight to 
trample upon dejected fortunes. It 
is nowe in ycur power to do me good 
or ill offices: if you do me ill, you 
shall wrong your own reputation : 
if you do me good, you thall give 
me cawle to be thankfull. There is 
allredy betwaene your fon and me 


orie tye in blood and nature : I could 
be contente you did nowe double the 
knot with offices of love and friend- 
fhip. ‘To begge your favour in the 
ftate I ftand, were too much baie- 
nefle; to refufe it, were arrogancy 
and indifcretion : but to require you 
to do me no harm, is but jufticg 
and that one gentleman of right 
oweth to another. What conttruc- 
tion you will make of this,, or what 
is nowe me¢te to be don, I ‘muft re- 
fer to your own judgment, and io 
I énde. 

J. LytrTerron. 


Extragi 
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Curious MiscELLANEOUS ANECDOTES of various Parts of 
the MeTROPOLIS: Concluded from Page 369. 


Tus Fletchers, Bowyers, Bow- 
ftring-makers, and of every thing re- 
lating to archery, inhabited, in old 
times, Grub ftreet. It is the latt 
ftreet, in this part of the town, which 
was in being about the time of Ag- 
gas’s map: all beyond (as far as Bi- 
fhopfgate-ftreet without) were gar- 
dens, fields, or morafs: the laft the 
original {tate of this part of the pre- 
fent London. This tract was in the 
manor of Finfbury, or rather Fenfbu- 
ry; and, in the days of the hiftorian 
Fitzftephen, was an errant fen; of 
which he gives the following account, 
in his defcription of the paftimes of 
the citizens, in his time ; in which is 
given the aukward fubftitute of the 
fkate. ‘ And,’ fays the hiftorian, 
* when that vaft lake, which waters 
the walls of the city towards the north, 
is hard frozen, the youth in great 
numbers go to divert themfelves on 
the ice; fome taking a {mall run, for 
an increment of velocity, place their 
feet at a proper diliance, and are car- 
ried fliding fideways a great way. 
Cthers will make a large cake of ice, 
and, feating one of their companions 
upon it, they take hold of one’s hands 
and draw him along, when it hap- 
pens that, moving {wittly on fo flip- 
pery a plain, they all tall headlong. 
Others there are who are ftill more 
expert in thefe amufements on the 
ice ; they place certain bones, the leg- 
bones of animals, under the foles of 
their feet, by tying them round their 
ankles, and then, taking a pole fhod 
with iron into their hands, they pufh 
themfelves forward by ftriking it a- 
gainft the ice, and are carried on with 
a velocity equal to the flight of a 
bird, or a bolt difcharged from a 
crofs-bow. 

On the north part of thefe fields 
fiood the Dogge houfe, in which were 
kept the houads for the amufement 
of the lord. mayor. Here refided the 
Common Hunt, an gilicus, pae second 


in rank among thofe who formed the 
Prztorian  eitablifhment: . Matter 
Sword bearer alone took place of 
him: Mafter Common Hunt followed 
him, and was to wait for his lord- 
fhip’s commands, on Mondays, Wed- 
neidays, Fridays, and Saturdays. 

It was, in the time of Edward II, 
of fo little value, that the whole was 
let at the rent of four marks a year. 
It could only be paffed over on caufe- 
ways, raiied for the benefit of tra- 
vellers. In 1414, Thomas Faucon- 
er, mayor, opened the poftern in the 
wall, called Moorgate, to give the 
Citizens a paflage into the country. 
He alfo began to drain this watery 
tract. In 1512. Roger Atchley, 
mayor, made further progre{s in the 
work, Succeflive attempts brought 
the ground into the ftate we fee it at 

efent. 

Behind the Minories is Goodman’s 
Fields, or rathertquare. Stow in his 
fimple manner, tells, that in histime 
one Trolop, and afterwards Good- 
man, were the farmers there ; and that 
the * fields were a farme belonging to 
the faid nunrie; at the which farme 
I myielfe (fays he) in my youth, have 
fetched manye a halfe peny worth of 
milk, and never had leffe then 3 ale 
pints for a halfe peny in the fummer, 
nor lefle then one ale quart for a halfe 
peny in the winter, alwaies hot from 
the kine.’ 

A menagery had very long been a 
piece of regal ftate; Henry I. had 
his at his manor of Wooditock, where 
he kept lions, leopards, lynxes, por- 
cupines, and feveral other uncommon 
beafts. They were afterwards re- 
moved to the Tower. Edward II. 
commanded the theriffs of London, 
to pay the keepers of the king’s leo- 
pards fix pence a day, for the iuiten- 
ance of the leopards ; and three hals- 
pence a day for the diet of the keeper, 
out of the fee-farm of the city. fF 
huvuid have meaoucd bycre, that 
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Benry iffued his order to the theriffs, 
to fupply four pence a day for the 
maintenance of his white bear (urfo 
noftro albo), and his keeper, in the 
Tower of London. They were alfo 
to provide a muzzel, and an iron 
chain to hold the faid bear out of the 
water; and a long cord to hold it 
- during the time it was fithing in the 
Thames: they were befides ordered 
to build a fmall houfe in the Tower 
for the king’s elephant (elefantem 
noftrum) and to make provifion both 
for beaft and keeper. — 

The royal menagery is to this day 
exceedingly well fupplied. In April 
1787, there was a leopard, of a quite 
unknown fpecies, brought from Ben- 
gal. It was wholly black, but the 
hair was marked, on the back, fides, 
and neck, with round clufters of fmall 
dpots, of a glofly and the moft intenfe 
black; the tail hung feveral inches 
beyond the length of the legs, and 
was very full of hair. Here were al- 
fo two tigers: one had been here fome 
time, and its ground-color had faded 
into a pale fickly fandinefs ;' the other, 
young and vigorous, and almott freth 
from its native woods, was almoft of 
an orange color ; and its black itripes, 
and the white parts, were moit pure 
in their kinds. 

The Cuitom-houfe is the bufy con- 
courfe of all nations, who pay their 
tribute towards the fupport of Great 
Britain. The prefent building is of 
brick and {tone ; before which, fhips 
of three hundred and fifty tons can 
lie and difcharge their cargo. These 
was one here, built as early as the 
year 1385, by Jonn Churchman, one 
of the theriffsot London; but at that 
period, and long after, the cuftoms 
were collected in different parts of 
the city, and ina very irregular man- 
ner. About the year 1559 the lols 
to the reverue was firit diicovered, 
and an att paffed to compel people 
to land their goods in iuch places as 
were appointed by the commiflioners 
of the revenue; and this was the {pot 
fixedon : a Cuftom-houfe was ereéted, 
which, being deftroyed by the great 


fire, was rebuilt by Charles IL In 
1718, it underwent the fame fate, 
and was refored in its prefent form. 
Before the Cuftom-houfe was efta- 
blifhed here, the principal place for 
receiving the duties was at Billingf- 
gate. As early as 979, or the reign 
of Etheldred, a fmal! veffel was to 
pay ‘ad Bilynggefgate’ one penny half- 
oy asa toll; a greater, bearin 
ails, one penny ; akeelor hulk (Ceo 
vel Hulcus) four pence; a thip laden 
with wood, one piece for toll; anda 
boat with fith, one halfpenny; or a 
larger, one penny. We had even now 
trade with France for its wines; for 
mention is made of fhips from Rouen, 
who came here and landed them, and 
freed them from toll, i.e. payed their 
duties. What they amounted to I can- 
not learn. But in 1268 the half year’s 
cuftoms, for foreign merchandize in 
the city of London, came only to 751. 
6s. 10d. In 1331, they amounted to 
Soool.ayear. In 1354, theduty on 
imports was only s58ol. 6s. 8d.; on 
our exports (wool and felts) 816241. 
is. 1d. Well may Mr. Anderfon ob- 
ferve the temperance and fobriety af 
the age, when we confider the {mall 
quantities of wine and other luxuries 
afed in thefe kingdoms. 

In 1590, the latter end of the glo- 
rious reign of Elizabeth, our cuftoms 
broughtin 50,ocol. ayear. They had 
at firit been farmed at14,c00l.a year; 
afterwards railed to 42,000h3 and fi- 
nally to the {um I mention, and fill to 
the {ame perfon, Sir Thomas Smith. 

In 1613, by the peaceful politics 
of James I, our imports brought in 
48,250l.; our exports 61,3221. 16s. 
7d. the whole of the revenue, from 
the cufloms, amounting this year to 
109,572]. 18s. 4d. in the port of 
London only. Our exports from the 
out-ports raifed 25,4711. gs. gd. 
the imports 13,030]. gs. gd.; the 
fum total was 148,075]. 7s. 8d. 

In 1631, juit betore the beginning 
of our troubles, the cuftoms brought 
in 500,000l. a year; the effect of a 
long feries of peaceful days. The ef- 
feis of our civil broils appeared 
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ftrongly in 1666, when they fuffered 
a decreafe of 110,000l. 
year 1671 to 1688, they were at a 
medium 555.7521. Inthe year 1709, 
notwithitanding a fierce war raged for 
many years, they were raiied to 
2,319,3201. For want of materials, 
I am obliged to pafs to the annual 
produce of the cuftoms, ending in 
April 1989, which amounted to 
32711,1261. 

In Eatficheap ftood the Boar’s Head 
tavern ; the fite is now covered with 
modern houfes, but in the front of 
one is ftill preferved the memory of 
the fign, the Boar’s Head, cut in itone. 
Notwithitanding the houfe is gone, 
we fhall laugh at the humour of the 
jovial knight, his hoftefs, Bardolph, 
and Piftol, as long as the defcriptive 
pages of our great dramatic writer 
exift in our entertained imagiaation. 
I muft mention, that in the wall of 
another houfe is a Swan cut in flone ; 
probably, in old times, the fign of 
another tavern. 

The renowned Henry, prince of 


Wales, was not the only one of the 
royal family, whofe youthful blood 


led them into frolic and riot. His 
brothers John, and Thomas, with 
their attendants, between two and 
three o’tlock, after midnight, raifed 
fuch an uproar, that the mayor and 
theriffs thought proper to interfere. 
This the princes took as an infult on 
their dignity. The magiftrates were 
convened by the celebrated chief juf- 
tice Gafcoigne ; they ftood on their 
defence, and were moft honourably 
difmified, it being proved that they 
did no more than their duty, toward 
the maintenance of the peace. 

The company of Fifhmongers is 
one of the twelve great companies : 
it, originally was divided into Stock- 
mongers, and Saltfifhmongers; the 
firft were incorporated in 14333; 2 
period in which we had very confider- 
able trade with Iceland in that very 
article: the laft not till 1509, but 
were united in 1536. There was 
once a defperate feud between this 
company and the Goldfmiths, about 
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precedency. ‘The parties grew fo 
violent, that the maycr awd aldermen, 
by their own authority, were o>liged 
to pronounce them rebels, and even 
bannifiati, or banished the city, fuch 
of them who perfifted in their con- 
tumacy. [ fear that,-in old times, 
the Goldimiths were a pugnacious 
fociety ; for I read, in 1268, of a 
defperate battle between them and 
the taylors, in which numbers were 
flain. This company pays 5ool. a 

year to charitable ufes 
Vintner’s Hit] in Thames-ftreety 
was built on ground given by fir John 
Stodie, vintner, Seal ayed in 1357. 
It was called the manour of the Vine 
tre The Vintners, or Vintonners, 
were incorporated in the retgn of 
Edward II]. They were originally 
divided into Vinetari: et Tabernarii 5 
Vintners who imported the wine, and 
Taverners who kept taverns, and ye- 
tailed it for the former. ‘The coin- 
pany flourifhed fo much, that, from 
its inftitution till the year 1711, it 
produced not fewer than fourteen lord 
mayors, many of which were the 
keepers of taverns. Yet. in the time 
of Edward III, the Gaieoign wines 
were not fold at the rate of above 4d. 
a gallon; nor the Rhenith above 6d. 
In 1379, red wine was 4d. a gallon; 
and a little after, the price of a tun 
4]. As late as the year 1552, the 
Guienne and Gafccigne wines were 
fold at Sd. a gallon; and no wines 
were to exceed the price of 1zd. To 
reftrain luxury, it was at the fame 
time enacted, that no perfon, except 
thofe who could expend 1co marks 
annually, or was worth 1000 marks, 
or was the fon of a duke, marquis, 
earl, vifcount, or baron of the realm, 
fhould keep in his houfe any veffel of 
wine, for his family ufe, exceeding ten 
gallons, under penalty of ten pounds, 
Our great wine trade was at firlt 
with Bourdeaux, and the neighbour- 
ing provinces ; it commenced as early 
as the Conqueft, perhaps fooner. But 
it became very confiderable in the 
reign of Henry II, by reafon of his 
marriage with Elianor, daughter = 
' ¢ 
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the duke of Aquitaine ; our conqueft 
of that, and other great wine-pro- 
vinces of Fiance, increafed the trade 
to a high degree, and made great 
fortunes among the adventurers of 
this company. In after-times, when 
fweet wines came into fafhion, we 
had confiderable intercourfe with the 
Canary iilands. 

On one fide of the court of the Col- 
leze of Phyficians, in Warwick-lane, 
is a ftatue of Charles Il: on the op- 
pofite, that of the notorious fir John 
Cutler. 1 was greatly at a lois to 
learn how fo much refpeét was fhewn 
to a charater fo ftigmatized for ava- 
rice. I think myfelf much indebted 
to Dr. Warren for the extraordinary 
hiftory. it appears, by the annals of 
the college, that in the year 1674, a 
confiderable fum of money had been 
fub{cribed by the fellows, for the 
erection of a new college, the old one 
having been confumed in the great 
fire, eight years before. It alfo ap- 
pears, that fir John Cutler, a near 
relation of Dr. Whiftler, the  prefi- 
dent, was defirous of becoming a 
benefactor. A committee was ap- 
pointed to wait upon fir John, to 
thank him for his kind intentions. 
He accepted their thanks, renewed 
his promife, and fpecified the part of 
the building of which he intended to 
bear the expence. In the year 1680, 
ftatues in honour of the king, and 
fir John, were voted by the college : 
and nine years afterward, the college 
being then completed, it was refolved 
to borrow money of fir John Cutler, 
to difcharge the college debt, but the 
fum is not fpecified. It appears, 
however, that in 1699, fir John’s 
executors made a demand on the col- 
lege of 7oool. ; which fum was fup- 
- to include the money actually 
ent, «the money pretended to be 
given, but fet down as a debt in fir 
— books, and the intereft on 

th. Lord Radnor, however, and 
Mr. Boulter, fir Johw Cutler’s execu- 
tors, were prevailed on to accept 
2000]. from the college, and actually 
remitted the other five. So that fir 
John’s promife, which he never per- 


formed, obtained him the ftatue, and 
the liberality of his executors has kept 
it in ies place ever fince. But the 
college wifely have obliterated the 
infcription, which, in the warmth of 
its gratitude, it had placed beneath 
the figure. 


Omnis Cutleri cedat labor Amphi- 
theatro. 


Warwick-lane took its name from 
its having in it the inn or houfe of 
Richard Nevil, the great earl of 
Warwick, whofe popularity and man- 
ner of living merits recital. * Stow 
mentions his coming to London, in 
the famous convention of 1458, with 
600 men, all in red jackets imbroi- 
dered, with ragged ftaves, before and 
behind, and was lodged in Warwicke- 
lane: in whofe houte there was often 
fix oxen eaten at a breakfaft, and 
every taverne was full of his meate, 
for hee that had any acquaintance 
in that houfe, might have there fo 
much of fodden and roit meate, as he 
could pricke and carry upon a long 
dagger.’ 

‘The memory of this king-making 
earl is ftill preferved by a fine ftone 
ftatue, placed in the front of a houfe 
in this lane, within two or three doors 
of the fouth fide of Newgate-ftreet. 

Nor far from hence, near Ave 
Maria-lane, ftood a great houfe of 
ftone and wood, belonging, in old 
times, to John duke of Bretagny, and 
earl of Richmond, cotemporary with 
Edward II, and III; atter him it 
was pofleffed by the earls of Pem- 
broke, in the time of Richard II, and 
Henry VI ; and, in the time of queen 
Elizabeth, by Henry lord Aber- 
gavenny. ‘To finith the anti-climax, 
it was finally pofleffed by the com- 
pany of Stationers, who rebuilt it of 
wood, and made it their hall. It 
was deftroyed by the great fire; and 
was fucceeded by the prefent plain 
building. 

In Guildhall are portraits of num- 
bers of our judges, who frequently 
try caufes under this roof. I mutt di- 
re& the reader’s attention to twelve 
of that order of peculiar merit: thefe 
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are the portraits of the able and vir- 
taous fir Matthew Hale, and his ele- 
ven cotemporary judges ; who, after 
the dreadful calamity of 1666, regu- 
laced the rebuilding of the city of 
London by fuch wife rules, as to pre- 
vent the endlefs train of vexatious 
law-fuits which might enfue; and 
been little lefs chargeable than the 
fire itfelf had been. This was prin- 
cipally owing to fir Matthew Hale, 
who conduéted the bufinefs; and {at 
with his brethren in Clifford’s Inn, 
to compofe all differences between 
Jandlord and tenant. Thefe portraits 
were painted by Michael Wright, a 
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good painter in the time of Charles | 
Il, and James II, and who died in 
the year 1700. It was defigned that | 
fir Peter Lely fhould draw ihele pic- 
tures, but he failidioufly rctuied to 
wait on the judges at their chambers. 
Wright received ixty pounds a piece 
for his work, Inthe year 1779, they 
were found to be in fo bad a cone 
dition, as to make it an even queftion 
with the committee of city lands, 
whether they fhould be contiaued in 
their places, or committed to the 
flames. To the eternal honour of 
alderman Townlend, his vote decided 
in favour of their preiervation. 


The Singular Speech of a SPEAKER of the Houfe of Commons in the | 
Reign of Queen ELIZABETH. 


The approaching Meeting of a new Parliament may remind cur Readers of the | 
farcical C:ftom which bas prevailed many Years, for the Speaker to diqueljy 
himfelf for the Office to which he is eleéted, and uhich he is happy to accepts ¥ 
But the Reafons given by Mr. Yelverton, a Lawyer (afterward Sir Chriito- 7 

- pher Yelverton, Anccfor to the prejent Earl of Suilex) when elefed Speaker | 
in the Parliament in +597, are fo very fingular, that, we doubt not, our Reas © 
ders will think them a very great Curiofity. 


M Y eftate is nothing correfpond- 
ent for the maintenance of this 
dignity : for my father dying, left 
me a younger brother ; and nothing 
to me but my bare annuity. Then 
growing to man’s eftate, and fome 
{mall praétice of the law, I took a 
wife, by whom I have had many 
children ; the keeping of usall being 
a aoe impoverifhing to my ettate, 
and the daily living of us all, nothing 
but my daily induftry. Neither from 
my perfon nor my nature doth this 
choice arife: for he that fupplieth 
this place ought to be a man big and 
comely, ftately and well-fpoken, his 
voice great, his, carriage majeilical, 
his nature haughty, and his purfe 
plentiful and heavy. But contrarily, 
the ftature of my body is {mall, my- 
felf not fo well-{poken, my voice 
low, my carriage lawyer-like, and of 
the common fathion, my nature {oit 
and bathful; my purfe thin, light, 
and never yet plentiful. —If Demott- 
henes, being fo learned and eloquent 
as he was, one whom none ferpafled, 


trembled to {peak before Phocion at 


Athens ; how much more fhall I, be- @ 


ing unlearned and unfkilful to fupply | 
the place of dignity, charge and | 
trouble, to fpeak before fo many 7 
Phocions as here be? Yea, which is | 
the greateit, before the unfpeakable § 
majefty and facred perionage of our | 
dread and dear fovereign : the terror | 
of whole countenance will appal and | 
abafe even the ftouteft hearts ; yea, | 
whofe very name will pall down the | 
greateft courage. For how mightily | 
do the eflate and name of a prince 
deje&t the haughtieft ttomach even of 
their greateit fubjects ! 


This curious fpeech is preferved in | 
D’Ewes’ Journals. Sir Chriitopher 
died a judge of the court of King’s- 7 
bench, and, notwithfanding his plea § 


of poverty, grew rich enough before | 


his death, to purchafe the family feat | 
of the earl of Suffex, Eafton Mauduit, | 
near Wellingborough, in Northamp- | 
tonthire. . 
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Two Curious ELECTION SPEECHES. 


Among the Circumftances that have diftinguifbed the great Revolution in Franee, 
that of the total Abolition of all Tities of Nobility is one of the moft memorable, 
The Policy, or Impolicy, of this Decree, with its probable Conjequences, may 
afford ample Subjects of Speculation, We may recalleé that turbulent Period in 
eur own Country, when the Houfe of Lords was abolifoed. But the two fol- 
lowing Speeches bear fo much Relation to this Subje, and are fo curious in 
themfelves, that they cannot but gratify our Readers. The firft is entitled, * & 
Debortatory Speech by a well-affeced Tanner, to the County of Berks, met at 
Abingdon, April 2, 1649, for the EleGion of Pembroke to be Knight of the 
Shire.’ —The fecond is entitled, * A godly Speech, by Philip Herbert, late Earl 
of Pembroke, Sc. as it was heard with much Content without an Oath— 
The laft is perfettly in Charaéter with the fourth Earl of Pembroke, whom 
Mr. Walpole fryles * that memorable Simpleton ;? who was, in Faé&, a very 
great Humorift ; and who fo far conformed to the Times, as to appear, though 
one of the firft Peers of the Realm, a Candidate to reprefent the County of 


Berks. 


ThewTanner’s SPEECH. 


ONES T friends, you that are 

of the free-borne people of this 
land, I {peak to none elfe, and lovers 
of the a: my, and the true Englifh in- 
tereft, all men elfe have forfeited their 
frecdomes. I am full of anguith and 
trouble for your fakes, when I behold 
this day. J] fear you are in a way to 
ruine yourfelves, unleffe the Lord be 
merciful to you. The thing you meet 
for, troubles me nota little. ”Tis to 
shoofe a knight. ‘Truly I hoped, 
and I hope we all hoped, to have 
done making knights by this time. 
The ching you meete to choofe trou- 
bles me more. This fellow that was 
a@ lord, this Pembroke, this Montgo- 
mery, this Herbert, this what fhall I 
call him? Call him what you will: 
we were promifed a reprefentative to 
begin on June next, and this parlia- 
ment to end the lait of this month; 
if fo, why fhould we fend this tellow 
thither to make mouthes for three 
weekes, and talke of dogs and 
hawkes? J tay, let us have the re- 
pretentative, or we are cheated.: Bet 
if we matt make one knight more, 
det is not be Pembroke, lic is no way 


fit for it. Confider him as a lord, 
and none of the wifeft lords neither ; 
and then confider how many wiler 
and fitter perfons, we have for parlia- 
ment-men then ever a lord of them 
all: and what a brand it will be to 
us and our gountry to choofe a lord, 
fuch a lord ; and furely, unleffe you 
are fooles and madmen, you will not 
choofe him. Againe, confider him 
as a lord, and fo he is no free-borne 
commoner, and fo not capable of our 
eletion. Is there not an a& againft 
king and lords? If there is, then let 
us have no lords, unlefle you intend 
to have a king too. 

Let us be wife; we may fee a de- 
figne in this lord as plain as the nofe 
on his face. He was alwayes falfe, 
faife tg the lords that fate eight yeares 
with him; and dce you not think he 
will be falfe to the conmons too? [ 
warrant you. Is not Michael Old- 
{worth, this lord’s man, a par.ament 
man? Are not his, and other lord 
fonnes, parliament mené It he get 
in oo, the tine wijlcome, when the 
houfe of commons will be ail ierds, 
and lords fonnes, and lords servants, 
and then lords will be voted up againe, 

lane, which 
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and king be in reaqueft agaiae, 
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if we live to fee againe, we have {pun 
a fair thread. 

If all this which I have faid be true, 
as it is impoflible it fhould be other- 
wife ; why fhould we not lock on this 
turn-coat lord as a cheat, as one that 
comes to betray and undoe the free- 
borne people, and {witch him out of 
the country ? 

I have done: if we muft choofe a 
knight, let him not be a lord: we 
doe not read in all the {cripture of 
any lord was ever chofen knight of 
the fhire for Barkthire. But rather 
let us choofe none at all, and unani- 
moufly petition the parliament to dif- 
folve, that the reprefentative may 
fucceed, and none but ourfelves have 
any fhare in the gubernation and go- 
vernment of this commonwealth, 


The Earu’s Sretcu. 


Gentlemen, It was not the old 
fathion to make fpeeches before you 
chofe your knights, but I hope you 
like it the better for not being old, I 
am fure I doe; give us old fafhions 
againe, we muft have king and lords, 


eur old religion, and old lawes, and 
a hundered things older than Adam. 
I hate any thing that’s old, unleffe it 
be an old man, for Adam was an old 
man, and fo am I, and I hate myfelf 
for being an old man, and therefore 
will love you, if yu’le make me a 
new knight. The gentleman that 
fpake before me, I know not where 
to have him, he is an individuum va- 
gum. He is angry the reprefentative 
goes not on: he is angry the parlia- 
ment goes not off ; he is angry [ am 
a lord ; he is angry I would be none ; 
he is angry I feek to be your knight, 
and he would have me of that fort of 
feekers, who neither feek nor finde : 
and he concludes, I am not to be 
chofen becaufe no free-borne com- 
moner. I fear he is a Jefuite by his 
fubtle arguments : but though I have 
no logick, I hope I have reafon, to 
anfwer him, and fatisfie you. 

I anfwer, I am a free-borne com- 
moner. All thofe three words fit me. 
Firft, 
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I am borne. 

Elfe how came I hither into the 
world ? : 

I am free. 

My accounts for laft yeares ex- 
pence came to fix and twenty thoufand 
pounds, that’s faire you’l fay, and 
when you have chofen me your knight, 
1’1 carry you every mothers fon, the 
whole county, into Wiltthire, and 
we'll be merry, and hunt and hawke, 
and I’ll be as free as an emperor. So 
I am free-borne. 

I am a commoner. 

Have I been {fo often at common 
councels, and common halls to be 
accounted no commoner? Are not 
the lords all turn’d a grafing? Was 
not I a common {wearer before I went 
to leétures, and a common fleeper 
ever fince, and am not I chancellour | 
of Oxford where all are commoners ? 
So 1 am a commoner. ' 

I am no lord. 

If I am, why fhould I come hither 
to be knight of your fhire ? But though 
I am a lord, is not Fairfax fo? And 
yet he is a parliament man, and is 


not Bradfhaw lord prefident? But I © 


am no lord. For, I am for the par- | 
liament ; I am for voting down the 
houfe of lords. And to tell you truth, 
I never loved the king fince he was | 
dead, and thofe that are lords goe in 
black for him, but I keep my old 
blue ftill, and my diamond hatband, 
though the crown jewels are fold. 
Therefore you may choofe me well 
enough, 
You may choofe me. 

Why came I hither elfe ?. Why did 
Cromwell bid me come hither? and 
I bid my fteward come hither to lay 
in provifion, and gather voyces. If 
my ftewards bill be right, every throat 
that votes for me, cofts me twenty 
pound. 

Choofe me if you would have a re- 
preientative. I that have been lord © 
of Pembroke and Montgomery, twe | 
counties, may well repreient one. : 

Choofe me if you would have no | 
reprefentative. For I’le doe and vote 
what you lift, and fo choofing me, 

you 
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you choofe yourfelves. So that whe- 
ther you would have a reprefentative 
or no, the beft way is to choofe me. 

But let me tell. you by the way, 
now the parliament -is fallen into the 
happy way. of making acts of parlia- 
ment, let them continue. © This is 
one of the advantages you have by 
lofing the: king: you may have an 
act of parliament for what you pleafe ; 
and that’s better than ordinance, and 
laits longer, for an ordinance of par- 
liament was good no longer than this 
parliament, which though, it laft for 
ever, an act lafts longer, becaufe that 
lafts for ever, whether the parliament 
laft or no. 

‘For my religion. 

Who queftions it? I never changed 
it; I was for bifhops when there were 
bifhops ; and I was for vifitors when 
there were none. . It is well known I 
am an. independent, and had beene 


fo twenty years agoe had it not been . 


for Michael Oldfworth, and will be 
fo as long as the parliament pleafe ; 
I have been an old courtier, and that’s 
an old-court, and the higheft court, 
and old courtiers always love to fol- 


17 
low new fafhions: That religion is 
in fafhion now. 

I am chancellour of Oxford, which 
is hard by, therefore choofe me: fome 
of you have.fonnes and cozens there : 
all that. are @ kinne to any. that give 
their voyces for me, fhall be heads of 
colledges, and canons of Chrift church, 
though there be a hundred of them. 
The reft of you fhall have the leafes 
of all the univerfity lands amongft 
you. What, am not I chancellour? 

The place I fland for, is knight of 
the fhire. ‘None-but kings can make 
knights ; make me your knight, you 
are all kings :*and it will be an ho- 
nour to me, and my pofterity, to have 
it recorded, I was the firft lord that 
was knighted by fo many kings. 

I know now, you cannot but choofe 
me, I knew fo before I came hither, 
and therefore I thank you beforehand, 
and invite you home. 

I will conclude with that very exe 
ordium, wherewith a famous gentle- 
man that was of this parliament, con- 
cluded his fpeech upon the like occa- 
fion: ‘ Behold your kmght.’ 


Memoirs of the Lire of the Reverend Joun FLAMSTEED? 
With a fine Portrait of that celebrated Aftronemer. 


Oun FLamsrTeep, one of the moft 

eminent aftronomers of England, 
was born at Denby, in Derbyhthire, 
on the 19th of Auguft 1646. His 
father refiding at Derby, he was fent 
to the free-fchool in that town. “At 
the age of fourteen, he was afflicted 
with a fevere fit of illnefs, which, 
being followed by frequent indifpo- 
fition, prevented his going to the 
univerfity, as was defigned. He was 
taken from {chool in 1662, and with- 
in a month or two. after had Sacro- 
bofco’s book * De Sphzra’ put into 
his hand, which he fet him/felf to read 
without any director. ‘This accident, 
and the leifure that attended it, laid 
the foundation of all that mathema- 
tical and aftronomical knowledge, for 
which he became afterward fo juitly 


celebrated. He was already well ac« 
quainted with hiftory, ecclefialtical, 
as well as civil; but aftronomy was 
entirely new to him, and he found 
great pleafure in it. Having tranf- 
lated fo much from Sacrobofco, as he 
thought neceffary, into Englith, he 
proceeded to make dials by thé di- 
rection of fuch ordinary books as he 
could collect ; and having procured 
Mr. Street’s Caroline Tables, he fet 
himfelf to calculate the places of the 
planets. He fpent fome part of his 
time alfo in aftrological ftudies, yet fo 
as to make them fubfervient to aftro- 
nomy : for he never was in the lea(t 
captivated by the folemn pretenfions 
of that vain icience. 

Having calculated, by the Caroline 
Tables, an ecliple of the fun, whic’ 

Cc 
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was to happen June 22, 1666, he 
imparted it to a relation, who fhewed 
it to Mr. Halton, of Wingfield Ma- 
nor in Derbyfhire. Mr. Halton, who 
was a good mathematician, came to 
fee Flamfteed foon after ; and find- 
ing he was not acquainted with the 
afironomical performances of others, 
fent him Riccioli’s * Almageftum 
Novum,’ and Kepler’s ¢ Tabula Ru- 
dolphine.’ He profecuted his aftro- 
nomical ftudies from this time with 
ardour, and with all the fuccefs he 
could with. In 1669, he collected 
fome remarkable eclipfes of the fixed 
Stars, by the moon, which would hap- 
pen in 1670, calcalating them from 
the Caroline Fables; and direéted 
them to lord Brouncker, prefident of 
the Royal Society. This produced 
very good effeéts ; for his piece, be- 
ing read before that fociety, was fo 
highly approved, that it procured him 
letters of thanks from Mr. Olden- 
burg, their fecretary, and from Mr. 
John Collins, one of their members, 
with whom he correfponded feveral 
years. 

From this time he began to have 
accounts fent him of all the ma- 
thematical books which were. pub- 
lifhed at home or abroad; and in 
1670, his father, who had hitherto 
difcountenanced his fludies, taking 
notice of his correfpondence with {e- 
veral ingenious men whom he had 
never feen, advifed him to go to 
London, that he might be perfonally 
acquainted with them. He gladly 
embraced this offer, and vifited Olden- 
burg and Collins. They introduced 
him to fir Jonas Moore, who pre- 
fented him with Townley’s micro- 
meter, and undertook to procure him 
giaffes for a telefcope, at a moderate 
rate. At Cambridge, he vifited Bar- 
row, Newton, and Wroe, then fel- 
low of Jefus college, of which he alfo 
entered himfelf a ftudent. In 1672, 
he feleéted feveral obfervations from 


Gafcoigne’s and Crabtree’s letters, 

which had not been made public, and 

which he tranflated into Latin. He 

finifhed the trani{cript of Gaicoigne’s 
1 


papers in May; and fpent the re- 
mainder of the year in making obfer- 
vations, and in preparing advertife- 
ments of the approaches of the moon 
and planets to the fixed ftars for the 
following year. Thefe were pub- 
lithed in the ¢ Philofophical Tranfac- 
tions ;’ with fome obfervations on the 
planets, by Mr. Flamfteed alfo. In 
1673, he wrote a finall traét in Eng- 
lith, concerning the true and apparent 
diameters of all the planets, when at 
their neareft or remoteft diftances 
from the earth ; which traét he lent 
to Newton in 1685, who made ufe of 
it in the third book of his ¢ Principia.’ 
In 1674, he wrote an Ephemeris, 
to fhew the falfity of aftrology, and 
the ignorance of thofe that pretended 
to it; and he gavea table of the 
moon’s rifing and fetting carefully 
calculated, together with the eclipfes 
and approaches of the moon and pla- 
nets to the fixed ftars. This fell into 
the harids of fir Jonas Moore, for 
whom he made a table of the moon’s 
true fouthings that year; from which, 
and Philips’s Theory of the Tides, 
the high waters being made, he found 
that they fhewed the times of the turn 
of the tides very nearly, whereas the 
common feaman’s coarfe rules would 
err fometimes two or three hours. In 
1674, fir Jonas Moore informed him, 
that a true account of the tides would 
be highly acceptable to the king ; 
upon which he compofed a {mall 
Ephemeris for his majefty’s ufe. Sir 
Jonas had heard him often difcourfe 
of the weather-glafs, or barometer, 
and the certainty of judging of the 
weather by it, from a long feries of 
obfervations he had made upon it; 
and he now requefted of him to con- 
firact a pair of thefe glaffes for him, 
which he did, and left him materials 
for making more. Sir Jonas valued 
thefe glaffes extremely ; and mention- 
ing them as curiofities to the king 
and the duke of York, he was ordered 
to exhibit them the next day, which 
he did, together with Flamiteed’s di- 
rections for judging of the weather 
from their rifing or falling. Sir 
Jonas 
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Jonas was a great friend to our au- 
thor ; had fhewn the king and duke 
his telefcopes and micrometer before : 
and, whenever he acquainted them 
with any thing which he had gathered 
from Flamiteed’s difcourfe, he told 
them frankly from whom he had it, 
and recommended him to the nobility 
and gentry about the court. 

Having taken his degree of matter 
of arts at Cambridge, he defigned to 
enter into holy orders, and to fettle 
in a fmall living near Derby, which 
had been promifed to him by a friend 
of his father’s. In the mean time, 
fir Jonas Moore, having notice of 
his defign, wrote to him to come to 
London, whither he returned in Feb. 
1675. He was entertained in the 
houle of that gentleman, who had 
other views for ferving him; but Mr. 
Flamfteed perfifting in his refolution 
to take orders, he did not diiluade 
him from it. In March foliowing, 
fir Jonas brought him a warrant to be 
king’s aftronomer, with a falary of 
1ool. per annum, which, however, 
did not leffen his inclination for or- 
ders. The Eafter following he was 
ordained at Ely-houfe by bifhop Gun- 
ning, who ever after converled freely 
with him, and particularly upon the 
new philofophy and opinions, though 
that prelate always maintained the 
old. In Auguit 1675, the founda- 
tion of the Royal Obfervatory at 
Greenwich was laid ; and during the 
building of it, Mr. Flamiteed lodged 
at Greenwich, and his quadrant and 
telefcopes being kept in the queen’s 
houfe there, he obierved the appulfes 
of the moon and planets to the fixed 
tars. In 1681, his * Doétrine of the 
Sphere’ was publifhed in a potthu- 
mous work of fir Jonas Moore, in- 
titled, « A new Syttem ot the Ma- 
thematics,’ printed in quarto. 

About 1684, he was prefented to 
the living of Burftow in Surry, which 
he held as long as he lived. He was, 
indéed, very moderately provided for, 
yet feems to have been quite coa- 
tented, afpiring after nothing but 
knowledge, and the promotion of the 


{ciences. This, however, as it raifed 
him to the notice of the world, and 
recommended him to royal favour and 
protection, likewife procured him the 
friendthip of fome of the mott illafri- 
ous perfons ; fuch as fir liaac Newton, 
Dr. Halley, W. Molineux of Dublin, 
efq. Dr. Wallis, Caflini, &c. He 
fhewed the {ame affiduity in labour- 
ing for the improvement of aftronomy, 
after this noderate provilion was made 
for him, as he did before ; witneis 
the numberlefs papers addrefled by 
him to the jecretaries of the Royal 
Society, many of which are printed 
in the ‘ Philofophical Traniactions.’ 
He fpent the latter, as he had done 
the former part of his life, in pro- 
moting true and ufeful knowledge ; 
and died of a ftrangury December 
31,1719. Though ne lived toabove 
73 years of age, it is remarkable, 
that he had from his infancy a natural 
tendernefs of cont{titution, which he 
could never get the better of. He was 
married, but had no children. His 
* Hiitoria Coeleltis Britannica’ was 
publithed 1725, in three volumes fo- 
lio, and dedicated to the king by his 
widow. A great part of this work 
was printed off before his death ; and 
the reii compleated, except the Pro} 
legomena pretixed to the third volume, 
In the preface we are informed, that 
in 1704, he having communicated by 
a friend an account of his colieétion 
of Obfervations to the Royai Society, 
they were io highly pleaied with it, 
that they recommended the work to 
prince George ot Denmark, who or- 
dered Francis Roberts, efq. fir Carifs 
topber Wren, tir Iiaac Newton, Dr, 
David Gregory, and Dr. John Ar- 
buthnet, to infpeét Mr. Flamtteed’s 
papers. This being done, and a re- 
port made in their tavour, ninety- 
feven fheets were printed at tne 
prince’s expence betoye his death ; 
after which the remainder was pub- 
lithed at the charge of the author and 
his execucors, and wil be a noble and 

laiting monument to his memory. 
By wav of conclusion to this article, 
we will fubjoin the teitimony ot some 
C2 eminent 
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eminent perfons in favour of our au- 
thor. Mr. Stephen Gray, in a letter 
of May 5, 1701, deicribing a very 
ingenious inftrument invented by him, 
for drawing a true meridian line by 
the pole ftar, and alfo for finding the 
hour of the day and night for the 
fame, has the following paffage ; 
“That moft learned, accurate, and 
judicious aftronomer, Mr. John Flam- 
fteed, has lately difcovered, that there 
is a parallaxis of the earth’s annual 
orbit at the pole’ ftar, of about forty 
or forty-five feconds; whereby the 
diameter of the ftar’s parallel is 
greater in June than in December, 
by about one minute two feconds, 
which he has evinced from feven years 
fucceffive obiervations, whereby the 
earth’s motion is indubitably demon- 
itrated, as appears from his learned 
Jetter to Dr. Wallis on that fubject.’ 
Dr. Wotton produces the labours and 
difcoveries of Flamfteed to prove, that 
the ancient aftronomy was not at all 
comparable to the modern. ‘ Galileo,’ 
fays he, + was the firlt, who difcovered 
four planets moving conftantly round 
Jupiter, from thence ufually called 
Sateliites, which afterward were ob- 
ferved to have a conflant, regular, 
and periodical motion. This motion 
is now fo exacily known, that Mr. 
Flamfteed, who is one of the moit 
accurate obfervers that ever was, has 


been able to calculate tables of the 
eclipfes of the feveral fatellites : ac- 
cording to which aftronomers, in dif- 
ferent quarters of the world, having 
notice of the precife time when to look 
for them, have found them to anfwer 
to his prediétions, and publifhed their 
obfervations accordingly.’ Dr. John 
Keill has faid of him, that ¢ with in- 
defatigable pains, for more than forty 
years, he has watched the motions of 
the ftars ; and has given us innumer- 
able obfervations of the fun, moon, 
and planets, which hé made with 
very large inftruments exaétly divided 
by moft exquifite art, and fitted with 
telefcopical fights. Whence we are 
to rely,’ fays he, ‘ more on the ob- 
fervations he hath made, than on thofe 
that went before him, who made their 
obfervations with the naked eye, with- 
out the affiftance of telefcopes. He 
has likewife compoied the Briufh ca- 
talogue of the fixed flars, containing 
about three thoufand, which is twice 
the number that are in the catalogue 
of Hevelius ; to each of which he has 
annexed its longitude, latitude, right 
aicenfion, and diftance from the pole,’ 
&c. &c. Molineux, Halley, and 
others, as well abroad as at home, 
have alfo written of this excellent 
altronomer in terms of the highef 
admiration. 


On rearing CALVES without MILK. 


[ In a Letter to the Secretary 


Sire, 
HE following is as near a calcu. 
lation of the expences of rear- 
ing my calves without milk as I can 
at prefent affert. In the year 1787, 
] weaned feventeen calves, in 1788 
twenty-three, and in 1789 fifteen 
ditto. I bought in 1787, three facks 
of linfeed; | put one quart of the 
feed to fix quarts of water, which, by 
boiling ten minutes, became a good 
je-ly 5 this jelly is mixed with a{mail 
quantity of the ‘tea of the bef hay 
fteeped in the boiling water. 
Having my calves drop at diereat 
times, I cid not make an exact caicu- 


of ¢ The Bath Agriculture.’ ] 


Tytherton, Dec. 3, 1789- 
lation of the expence of this hay tea, 
but out of my three facks of feed J 
had better than two bufhels left at 
laft. I gave them the jelly and hay 
tea three times a day; to the boy 
who looked after them 6d. per day 5 
the price of the linfeed was 4s. 6d. 
per bathel; the whole three year’s 
feed 21. 5s. 

My calves are kept in a good 
growing itate, and are much better 
at this time than my neighbours’ that 
are reared by milk ; they do not fall 
off fo much when they come to grafs. 

TrHomas Caroox. 
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Extraéts from DInaRBAs, a@ Tale; being a Continuation of RassELas, 
Prince of Abiffinia. 


© It is much to be regretted, fays the modeft Author of Dinarbas, /peaking of 
the late Dr. John{on’s Raffelas, < that the fame Pencil which fo forcibly paintea 
the Evils atiendant on Humanity, had not delineated the fairer Profpect. That 
Such a Profpedt exifis, will fcarcely be denied ; and if the Narrative of Dinar- 
bas, however defective, fhall be found to afford any Confolation or Relief to the 
avretched Traveller, terrified and difbeartened at the rugged Paths of Life, this 
Refleion will compenfate the want of Genius and literary Fame of its Author, 
who, under the Veil of Concealment, auxioufly awaits the Fudgment of the Critic, 
not wholly without Ambition to merit the Favour and Indulgence of a candid Pub- 
lic’ —We will not auticipate the Story ; but will prefent fome of the moft frriking 
Paffages as a Specimen of an Attempt, which certainly cannot appear with any 
powerful Prepoffeffions in its Favour, when confidered as the Supplement io a 


Work of Dr. Johnion’s, 


Tue Funerac or DINARBAS. 


ihe ke body of Dinarbas, clothed 
in arich robe, was carried on a 
bier decorated with branches of palm 
and laurel, by fix of the chofen war- 
riors whom he had commanded, while 
the reft followed leading their horfes, 
all marching with their arms rever- 
fed, to the found of mournful har- 
mony, with unfeigned afflition in 
their countenance. Next to them 
walked Amalphis, followed by Zilia, 
Nekayah, and their attendants, the 
proceflion being clofed by the re- 
mainder of the garrifon. Dinarbas 
had gained: the affection of all, and 
by all he was regretted. 

When they arrived at the place of 
burial, which was a fmall valley on 
the banks of the river, the foldiers fet 
down the bier; and the garrifon be- 
ing formed into ranks, on one fide 
headed by Amalphis, while on the 
other flood the female mourners, a 
venerable prieit advanced, and ac- 
cording to the cuftom of Abiffinia, 
placing himfelf near the body, pro- 
nounced the following oration : 

* Grieve not, O ye foldiers, com- 
panions of the hero whole obfequies 
we are met to celebrate: your lamen- 
tations cannot recal himtolife: weep 
not, ye lovely mourners, Dinarbas 
cannot be reftored by your tears: At- 


tend to the praife of his actions, and 
imitate his virtues all ye who regret 
his lofs: behold the fate of youth, of 
genius, of valour! Employ the fleet- 
ing hours, and let your life, like his, 
be glorious, and your death, like his, 
triumphant. 

‘Few have been thy years, Di- 
narbas! but well haft thou employed 
them: the burning fand of Lybia, 
the ftony precipices of Arabia, the 
fertile plains of Egypt, have been 
witneffes of thy glorious deeds: con- 
gueft fat on thy iword, and humanity 
beamed from thy eyes. Unwearied 
by fatigue and hardfhip, uncorrupted 
by the charms of victory, thy mind 
was active as the northern breeze, 
and thy heart pure as the ftream that 
flows before thee: fierce as the whirl- 
wind in the day of battle, mild as 
the zephyr in the hour of friendfhip, 
thou kneweft all the arts of war, and 
all the ornaments of peace! merciful 
to thy vanquifhed enemies, unfhaken 
in thy refolves, courteous in thy 
manners, firm and ardent in the 
caufe of honour and of thy country, 
thou leavelt us to lament thy lofs, 
and to follow thy example!—Yet 
who fhall imitate thee, O Dinarbas? 
Where thall we find the warmth of 
youth united to the experience of 
age? Where fhall we fee, but in thy 
comprehenfive mind, the knowledge 
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of the fage who has paffed his days in 
meditation, and that of the foldier 
whofe years have flowed through the 
bufy fcenes of adtive life? Warriors ! 
like him fly the feduétions of diffipa- 
tion: Dinarbas, in the bloom of 
youth, endowed with all the warmth 
of fancy, was fuperior to their en- 
ticements: his great conquelts were 
gover his own paflions: he fubdyed 
them, or like vanquifhed enemies 
made them iubfervient to his great 
defigns, and directed them with def- 
= {way in the caufe of virtue and 
onour. Superior t» every obitacle, 
when he had by his Jaft action enfured 
his glory and our freedom, he fell in 
the arms of victory, and expired a- 
midift the acclamations of a grateful 
peopie.—Strew his bier with flowers, 
© ye virgins of Abiffinia! he has 
faved you from flavery and difhonour. 
— Throw palms and laurels around 
him, O ye warriors! he led you to 
congueit, and he has left you the 
fruits of his triumph—and thou, A- 
malphis! by whom he was inipired 
with heroic ardour and god-like vir- 
tue; thou whofe precepts and whofe 
example he has é well obeyed and 
imitated, father of our hero, and fa- 
ther of thy troops! may the great ex- 
ploits, may the exalted virtues of 
Dinarbas compenfate to thee the fhort- 
nefs of the term which heaven has 
granted him! and may thefe, thy 
other children, emulate equally the va- 
Jour and the filial affection of their 
beloved warrior !’ 

Amalphis could no longer refrain 
from tears ; the; trickled in abundance 
down his venerable cheeks ; the chiefs 
of the army ran to embrace his knees, 
and the foldicrs, whom refpeét de- 
tained from approaching, filled the 
air with exclamations of grief for 
Dinarbas, and vows of fidelity to his 
father. 

Zilia and Nekayah remained mo- 
tionlefs in filent forrow: the prieit 
made figns for them to advance and 
czit flowers on the bier: they ap- 
proached with trembling knees, and 
wucertain Reps: the tender Zilia fup- 
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D with | 
ported herfelf, half fainting, on her ¥ mility 
women; but Nekayah, fummoniag § came 
all her refolution to pay the lat tri- 9 py © 
bute to the memory of Dinarbas, % bas tc 
walked majeitically to the bier, and @ took 
looking fteadfaftly on the body, as @ praife 
the fcattered rofes over it, thought the 9 Elphe 
perceived the breaft heave with fome J‘ wha 
remains of life: dubious and agitated | have | 
between hope and fear, fhe approach. @ not t 
ed flill nearer, when fhe faw his eyes @ eloqu 
open, and again clofe from the light |@ licacy 
of day, and {oon after a figh affured |] times 
her he was yet alive. * No longer § plaufe 
mourn, but affift your hero,’ cried | have 
Nekayah, wild with joy, and yet } ing t 
trembiing with apprehenfion ; ¢ bring theme 
fpeedy fuccour, and he may ftill be © thofe 
preferved to his friends and country 4 of all 
—he yet breathes—O hafte to fave | moft 
him !? > If the 

The rapture and confufion were | becau 
univerfal. Amalphis thought that the -) were 
imagination of Nekayah, affrighted | court 
at the mournful folemnity, had flat- § of ele 
tered her diftarbed fenfes with a mo- 4 fucce 
mentary delufion: the moft fkilful |) multi 
phyficians, the whole garrifon, had | imag 
pronounced him dead. Amalphis |} explc 
raifed his eyes to Heaven—‘ Defend } mand 
me, all-gracious Power!’ cried the @ nity 
venerable warrior, ‘ defend me from % peop! 
this dazzling ray of fallacious hope, § Whicl 
fave me from falling ttill deeper into @ equal 
the aby/s of mifery.” D the 1 

By the care of thofe around him, § place 
Dinarbas was reftored to life: he § been 
turned his eyes with aftonifhment on § almo 
Nekayah, Zilia, and his father. A- §1 unc 
malphis could no longer doubt: he § their 
poured forth his grateful thanks to | been 
Heaven with all the feelings of a fa- 1 hav 
ther, and ordered his fon to be car- |@ nours 
ried back to his apartment in the gj fent< 
fortrefs, where, in a few days, his “@ Will 
wounds were proved not to be mortal. | o— 

ON THE SACERDOTAL STaTION. | oa 

The princefs, Pekuah, andthe a- @ ‘” 
ftronomer, were waiting with impa- 9 repli 
tience for the arrival of Imlac with @gOneT 
the prieft: at their entrance, the | som 

eral 


princefs rofe and refpectfully faluced 
Elphenor: he returned her courtely | 
with © 








ing 
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; with a modeft, but not fervile hu- 
her | 
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at- & 
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ful 
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his | 
nd | 
) nity which conceals them from the 
> people, the uncertainty of opinions 
} which difguifes them amongft their 


he 


ey 


mility ; and the converfation foon be- 
came general : it turned on the hap- 

y event which had reftored Dinar- 

as to his friends; and the princefs 
took occafion to beftow the warmeft 
praifes on the oration pronounced by 
Elphenor. <¢ Lady,’ anfwered he, 
‘ whatever impreflion my words may 
have made on the affembly, you are 
not to attribute it to the powers of 
eloquence. Iwill not, by a falfe de- 
licacy, deny that I have been fome- 
times flattered with exciting the ap- 
plaufes of my auditors, and that I 
have paffed days and nights in ftudy- 
ing to deferve them; but my late 


thofe who heard me, and the hearts 
of all the affembly felt more than the 
moft ftudied difcourfe could infpire. 
If they approved of my words, it was 
becaufe they perceived my feelings 
were congenial with their own: in 
courts and in great cities, the flowers 
of eloquence may be employed, with 
fuccefsful feduction, to perfuade the 


) multitude into an admiration of the 
) imaginary virtues and the nugatory 


to | 


m, 


A. 
he 


he 
his 


an 


ith 


exploits of thofe whom we are com- 
manded to celebrate: the veil of dig- 


equals, favour the deception, and hide 


) the falfity of the orator. But ina 
) place like this, where every one had 
he | 
on © 


been witneis of the tife, and could 
almoft dive into the heart of him whom 


7 I undertook to propofe as a model for 


their imitation, ornament would have 


* been vain, and deceit ufelefs : befides, 
‘a. 
ire Py 


Ihave long fince given up the ho- 
nours of elocution ; and all my pre- 
fent aim is, as far as mortal frailty 


Pill admit, to pay due homage to 


trath, and to feize every opportunity 


§ of conveying initruction and coniola- 
# tion to thofe committed to my care.’ 


© This is the nobleft of all aims,’ 


E replied the princefs, ‘ and the only 


one really worthy of the good and the 


he @ 
erable Elphenor! are fo far above 


enlightened: your occupatious, ve- 


the common purfuits of mankind, that 
we cannot bu: confider you in a itate 
infinitely tuperior to the rett of the ine 
habitants of this globe. What other 
profeilion contecrates itfelf wholly to 
the fervice of the Divinity, and to 
the comfort of our feliow creatures 2?” 
‘ My profeffion,’ an{wered the iages 
* is certainly deferving of reverence 
and protection ; but where is the tate 
of life in which a man cannot medi- 
tate on the power and gooduefs of the 
Deity ? in which he cannot afliit and 
inttract other human ‘beings? It is 
true, we are peculiarly fet apart for 
thefe duties ; but do we always per- 
form them? If we do not, how far 
more guilty are we than the reft of 
mortals, who have other employments, 
other avocations to divert their atten- 
tion. Senfible of the awful charge 
committed to our care, how poignant 
mutt be our remorfe, if we have omit- 
ted the means of guiding our difci- 
ples, if we have led them aitray by 
talf> maxims or bad example—!” 
Here iphenor made a thort paufe, 
but foon added, with unufual warmth, 
—‘ And where is the intiructor who 
has nothing of this kind with which 
to reproach himfelt? Yet let me add, 
whatever may be the fauits, whatever 
the negligence of the members of our 
order, we are often too feverely pu- 
nifhed by the ftrictures of the world: 
the {malleft error of our conduét, the 
{mallet weaknefs in our nature is 
harfhly condemned, or cruelly ridi- 
culed by the multitude, whoie eyes, 
ever open to the failings of their fel- 
low creatures, are particularly intent 
on ours. We often deferve biame, I 
confefs, and mankind has the fame 
right to cenfure us, as the other in- 
habitants of the globe; but at leaft 
let their cenfure be equally diftribu- 
ted, and let nota larger thare than 
we deferve fall on our heads. Let 
them confider, ‘that however our 
thoughts are raifed to heaven, our 
origin is the fame as theirs; that we 
have the fame inclinations, the fame 
pailions as themfelves; and whether 
the habits and reftraints of the cleri- 
cal 
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cal life give us greater means of re- 
fifting them or not, is to me uncer- 
tain: either therefore the whole world 
is unjuf, or our profeffion has no ad- 
vantages fuperior to thofe of other 
men.’ 

* You have at leaft,’ faid Imlac, 
* the advantage of being and having 
been in every age, and in every na- 
tion, the clafs of men to whom every 
one has applied for counfel, and whom 
the greater number have obeyed with- 
out hefitation. You enjoy the moft 
flattering of all diftinétions, that of 
refpect ; and you exercife the moft 
powerful of all jurifdictions, for your 
empire is exercifed over the mind: 
your influence has been equally felt 
in the great revolutions of kingdoms, 
and in the management of domeitic 
concerns. While you enjoy thefe di- 
ftinguifhed prerogatives, can you 
wonder that envy fhould attack you, 
or that mankind, naturally impatient 
of fubjection, fhould take the firft 
opportunity of emancipating itfelf 
from that refpeét, to which it fubmits 
with pain, becaufe enjoined as a du- 
ty.’ 
‘ Thefe very prerogatives,’ anfwer- 
ed Elphenor, “‘ are the greateft ene- 
mies that we have to fear: dazzled 
with the fpecious titles lavifhed on 
us by the world, convinced of the 
real advantages to be reaped from 
power and influence, pride has taken 
poffeffion of fo many individuals a- 
mong us, that cenfure has often called 
it the diftin€tive character of our or- 
der ; and as fimplicity and truth have 
only power to govern rational minds, 
many of us who have aimed at uni- 
verfal dominion, have thought it ne- 
ceflary to employ other means to 
catch the greater number. We have 
had recourfe to the affiftance of pomp 
and luxury to command the refpect of 
the vain, and have armed ourfelves 
with all the terrors of fuperftition to 
fubdue the ignorant, the fearful, and 
the weak. Such have been the errors 
into which ambition has led us, errors 
more hurtful to mankind, than all the 


defiruction which has followed the 
3 
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fword of the general, or the projects 
of the ftatefman.’ 


SKETCH OF THE TRAVELS OF DI- 
NARBAS. 


Raffelas afked Dinarbas for the de- 
tail of his travels in the dominions of 
the Sultan. ‘ I have often withed to 
know,’ faid he, * whether the fcenes 
fo beautifully defcribed by the ancient 
European poets are really as intereit- 
ing as we fhould believe from their 
works, did we not judge by our own 
writers of the embellifhments of poe- 
try. I have always confidered our 
total ignorance of other countries as 
one of the greateft misfortunes that 
attends our government, and have 
tried to obviate this inconvenience 
for myfelf, as far as books could af- 
fift me.’ 

* In my voyages in the Archipelago 
and Mediterranean,’ replied Dinar- 
bas, ‘I have feen enough to folve 
your queftion: nations have difap- 
peared from the face of the earth, 
laws have been forgotten, and morals 
corrupted ; but nature, though fub- 
je&t to great revolutions, ever re- 
mains beautiful in temperate climates. 
That poets have been thought to em- 
bellifh nature is an opinion that maft 
have had its rife and its continuance 
in countries where the northern blafts 
deface the charms of fertility, or where 
the too ardent rays of the fun dry up 
its fources ; but in thofe happy climes 
where vegetation is never wholly ftop- 
ped, poets will be found, with ail 
their eloquence, to trace very faintly 
the charms of nature. The Abiflinian, 
icorched on the burning fands that 
furround him ; the Scythian, flidingo- 
ver frozen rivers, and climbirig moun 
tains whofe dazzling whitene{s makes 
no diftinction to the fight, can have but 
a very imperfect idea of the variega- 
ted landfcape that attracts the eyes of 
the fortunate inhabitant of Greece. 

* In thefe celebrated fcenes every 
thing tends to diverfify and heighten 
the beauties of the profpect: The 
majeftic rocks, glowing with all 


the warmth of colouring; the caf- 
cades, 
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tades, refleCting the azure of an un- 
fullied fky ; the trees, not more va- 
rious in their forms than in their 
hues; the earth, enriched with ve- 
getable produdtion: but chiefly that 
light and tranfparent vapour which 
gives the faint blue to the diftant 
mountains, and the fplendid purple 
to the weftern clouds; and, like ten- 
dernefs in moral life, foftens every 
objeét, and diffufes ferenity and rap- 
ture! Raffelas, thou mayeft think me 
an enthufiaft; yet, hadft thou accom- 
panied me in the enchanted fpots 
where [ fought thee, thou wouldft have 
felt the fame warmth of fancy, the 
fame fenfibility of heart that tranf- 
ported me: thefe are the favourite 
theatres of auguft and pleafing me- 
ditation. How often have I been led 
to adore the goodnefs of the Creator 
of the Univerfe, when wandering 
through fome delightful valley, a- 
dorned as I have in vain attempted 
to defcribe to thee, [ contemplated 
the beauties which he has fo bounti- 
fully offered to man! There fome 
majeitic and awful ruin would rear its 
venerable head, and filently inftruct 


me: every part in thefe countries 
unites the charms of fituation and of 
celebrity ; no mountain is without a 
name—the ground we tread is confe- 
crated to fame in the hiftoric page $ 
even fable becomes refpected, and 
while our heart is raifed to heroifm 
at the pafs of Thermopyla, our ima- 
gination is filled with poetic ardour on 
the fide of Olympus and Parnaffus! 
In thefe places, the images of thole 
who were moft dear to me, returned 
with double force; I longed for my 
father amid the ruins of Sparta, and 
for my prince near the temple of 
Thefeus! In the fhade of thofe trees, 
which are the progeny of the atade- 
mic grove, I wifked for the affiftance 
of Imlac to converfe with Plato and 
his difciples!' My warlike compa- 
nions were prefent to my thoughts at 
Platea, and at Marathon. In the 
valley of Tempé I forgot, for a mo- 
ment, my hopelefs fituation, and ima- 
gined that I faw Nekayah befide me, 
the humble and pleafed companion of 
my enthufiaftic raptures. 


[To be continued. ] 


Curious ANECDOTES and OBSERVATIONS, extracted from Mr, Bruce’s 
© Travels to difeover the Source of the Nile.’ 


Cyprus. 


[XN his voyage from Sidon to the 
ifland of Cyprus, Mr. Bruce ob- 
ferves, as a very remarkable circum- 
ftance, that this ifland was long un- 
difcovered ; fhips had been ufed in 
the Mediterranean 1700 years before 
Chriit; yet, though only a day’s 
failing from the continent of Afia on 
the north and eaft, and little more 
from that of Africa on the fouth, it 
was not known at the building of 
Tyre, a little before the Trojan war, 
that is 500 years after thips had been 
pafiing to and fro in the feas around it. 

It was, at its difcovery, thick co- 
vered with wood ; and what leads me 
to beiieve it was not well known, 
even fo late as the building of Solo- 


mon’s temple, is, that we do not find 


- that Hiram king of Tyre; juft in its 


neighbourhood, ever had recourfe to 
it for wood, though furely the car- 
riage would have been eafier than to 
have brought it down from the top of 
mount Libanus. 

That there was great abundance in 
it, we know from Eratofthenes, who 
tells us it was fo overgrown that it 
could not be tilled ; fo that they firft 
cut down the timber to be ufed in the 
furnaces for melting filver and cop- 
per; that after this they buiit fleecs 
with it, and when they could not even 
deitroy it this way, they gave ciberty 
to ull ftrangers to cut ft down for 
whatever ule they pleafed ; and not 
enly fo, but they give them the pro- 
perty of the ground they cieared. 

‘ Things 
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Things are fadly changed now. 
Wood is one of the wants of moft 
parts of the ifland, which has not be- 
come more healthy by being cleared, 
as is ordinarily the cafe. 


ALEXANDRIA. 


Speaking of Alexandria, in Egypt, 
fo celebrated for its commerce, both 
in ancient and modern hillory, Mr. 
Bruce obferves, that it has two ports, 
the old and the new. ‘The entrance 
into the latter is both difficult and 
dangerous, having a bar before it; 
it is the leaft of the two, though it is 
what is called the great port, by 
Strabo. 

Fre only the European fhips can 
lie ; and, even when here, they are 
not in fufety ; as numbers of veffels 
are conftantly Joit, though at anchor. 

Above forty were caft a-fhore and 
dafhed to pieces in March 1773, when 
I was on my return home, moftly be- 
Tonging to Ragufa, and the {mall 
ports in Provence, while little harm 
was done to fhips of any nation ac- 
cuftomed to the ocean. 

It was curious to obferve the dif- 
ferent procedure of thefe different na- 
tions upon the fame accident. As 
foon as the fquall began to become 
violent, the matters of the Raguian 
veflels, and the French caravaneurs, 
or veflels trading in the Mediterranean, 
after haviug put out every anchor 
and cable they had, took to their 
boats and ficd to the neareft fhore, 
leaving the veffels to their chance in 
the ttorm. They knew the furniture 
of their fhips to be too flimty to truit 
their lives to it. 

Many of their cables being made 
of a kind of grais called Spartum, 
could not bear the ftreis of the veflels 
or agitation of the waves, but parted 
with the anchors, and the {hips 
perifhed. 

On the other hand, the Britifh, 
Danifh, Swedith, and Dutch naviga- 
tors of the ocean, no iooner jaw the 
florm beginning, than they left their 
houfes, took to their boats, and went 
all hands on board, Thele knew the 

I 


fufficiency of their tackle, and pro- 
vided they were prefent, to obviate 
unforefeen accidents, they had no 
apprehenfion from the weather. They 
knew that their cables were made of 
good hemp, that their anchors were 
heavy and ftrong. Some pointed 
their yards to the wind, and others 
lowered them upon deck. Afterward 
they walked to and fro on their quart- 
er-deck with perfect compofure, and 
bade defiance to the ftorm. Not one 
man of thefe ftirred from the thips, 
till calm weather, on the morrow, 
called upon them to affift their feeble 
and more unfortunate brethren, whofe 
fhips were wrecked and lay fcattered 
on the fhore. 


Tre Frencn at Granp Carro, 


The part of Cairo where the French 
are fettled is exceedingly commodious, 
and fit for retirement. It confifts of 
one long ftreet, where all the mer- 
chants of that nation live tcgether. 
It is fhut at one end, by large gates, 
where there is a guard, and theie are 
kept conitantly clofe in the time of 
the plague. 

* At the other end is a large garden 

tolerably kept, in which there are 
feveral pleafant walks, and feats ; all 
the enjoyment that Chriftians can hope 
for, among this vile people, reduces 
itfelf to peace, and quiet; nobody 
fecks formore. There are, however, 
wicked emiffaries who are conftantly 
em-loyed, by threats, lies, and ex- 
travagant demands, to torment them, 
and keep them from enjoying that 
repofe, which would content them in- 
flead of freedom, and more folid 
happinefs, in their own country. 

I have always confidered the French 
at Cairo, as a number of honeit, po- 
lifhed, and induftrious men, by fome 
fatality condemned to the gallies ; 
and I muft own, never did a fet of 
people bear their continual vexations 
with more fortitude and manlinefs. 

Their own affairs they keep to 
themielves, and, notwithftanding the 
bad profpect always before them, 
they never fail to put on a chearful 
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face to a ftranger, and protect and 
help him to the utmoft of their power ; 
as if his little concerns, often ridi- 
culous, always very troubiefome ones, 
were the only charge they had in 
hand. 

But a more brutal, unjuft, tyran- 
nical, oppreffive, avaricious fet of 
infernal mifcreants, there is not on 
earth, than are the members of the 
government of Cairo. 


GovERNMENT OF Cairo. 


The government of Cairo is much 
praifed by fome. It may perhaps 
have merit when explained, but I 
never could underftand it, and there- 
fore cannot explain it. 

It is faid to confit of twenty-four 
Beys; yet its admirers could never 
fix upon one year in which there was 
that number, ‘here were but feven 
when I was at Cairo, and one who 
commanded the whole. 

The Beys are underftood to be 
vefted with the fovereign power of the 
country ; yet fometimes a Kaya com- 
mands abfolutely, and, though of an 
inferior rank, he makes his {ervants, 
Reys or fovereigns. 

At a time of peace, when Beys are 
contented to be on an equality, and 
no ambitious one attempts to govern 
the whole, there is a number of in- 
ferior officers depending upon each of 
the Beys, fuch as Kayas, Schour- 
batchies, and the like, who are but 
fubjeéts in refpect to the Beys, yet 
exercife unlimited jurifdiction over 
the people in the city, and appoint 
others to do the fame over villages 
in the couatry. 

There are perhaps four hundze 
inhabitants in Cairo, who have abfo- 
lute power, and adminiiter what they 
call juitice, in their own way, and 
according to their own views. 

Fortunately in my time this many- 
headed moniter was no more, there 
was but one Ali Bey, and there was 
neither inferior nor fuperior jurifdic- 
tion exercifed, but by his officers 
oaly. This happy ftate did not laft 
jong. In order to be a Bey, the per- 
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fon muft have been a flave, and 
bought for money, at 3 market. 
Every Bey has a great number of fer- 
vants, flaves to him, as he was to 
others before ; thefe are his guards, 
and thefe he promoies to places in his 
houfehold, according as they are qua- 
lified. 

The firft of thefe domeftic charges 
is that of hafnadar, or treafurer, who 
governs his whole houfehold; and 
whenever his mafler the Bey dies, 
whatever number of children he may 
have, they never fucceed him; but 
this man marries his wife, and in- 
herits his dignity and fortune. 

The Bey is old, the wife is young, 
fo is the hafnadar, upon whom fie 
depends for every thing, and whom 
fhe muft look upon as the pre(umptive 
hufband ; and thor people who con- 
ceal, or confine their women, and 
are jealous, upon the moft remote 
occafion, neyer feel any jealoufy for 
the probable confequences of this paf- 
fion, from the exiitence of fuch con- 
nection. 

It is very extraordinary, to find a 
race of men in power, all agree te 
leave their fucceflion to ftrangers, in 
preference to their own children, for 
a number of ages; and that no one 
fhould ever have attempted to make 
his fon fucceed him, either in dignity 
or ellate, in preference to 2 flave, 
whom he has boug!:t for money like ¢ 
beatt. 

The Beys themfelves have feldom 
children, and thofe they have, feldom 
live. I have heard it as a common 
obfervation, that Cairo is very un- 
wholefome for young children 1a ge- 
nerzl; the proftitution of the Beys 
from early youth probably give their 
progeny a worie chance than thole of 
others. 


Tue CELEBRATED Aut Bey. 


Ali Bey, Iately known in Europe 
by various narratives of the lait tran- 
factions of his life, after having un- 
dergone many changes of fortune, 
and been baniflied by his rivals from 
his capital, at lait had enjoyed the 
Dz fatisfattion 
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fatisfaction of a return, and of mak- 
ing himfelf abfolute in Cairo. 

The port had conftantly been ad- 
verfe to him, and he cherifhed the 
ftrongeft refentment in his heart. He 
wifhed nothing fo much as to contri- 
bute his part to rend the Ottoman 
empire to pieces. 

A favourable opportunity prefented 
itfelf in the Ruffian war, and Ali Bey 
was prepared to go all lengths in fup- 
port of that power, But never was 
there an expedition fo fuccefsful and 
fo diftant, where the officers were lefs 
inilructed from the cabinet, more ig- 
norant of the countries, more given 
to ufelefs parade, or more intoxicated 
with pleafure, than the Ruffians on 
the Mediterranean then were. 

After the defeat, and burning of 
the Turkith fquadayn, upon the coatt 
of Aa mincr, there was not a fail 
appeared that did not do them ho- 
miage. They were properly and ad- 
vantageoufly fituated at Paros, or ra- 
ther, 1 mean, a fquadron of fhips of 
one half their number, would have 
been properly placed there. 

The number of Bafhas and go- 
vernors in Caramania, very feldom 
in their allegiance to the Port, were 
then in actual rebellion ; great part 
of Syria was in the fame fituation, 
down to Tripoli and Sidon; and 
thence Shekh Daher, from Acre to 
the plains of Efdraelon, and to the 
very frontiers of Egypt. 

With circumftances fo favourable, 
and a force fo triumphant, Egypt 
and Syria would probably have fallen 
difmembered from the Ottoman em- 
pire. But it was very piain, that 
the Ruffian commanders were not 
provided with initruétions, and had 
no idea how far their viétory might 
have carried them, or how to ma- 
nage thofe they had conquered. 

‘They had no confidential corref- 

ndence with Ali Bey, though they 
might have {afely trufted him as he 
would have trufted them ¥ bat néither 
of them were provided with proper 
Negotiators, nor did they ever under- 
ftand one another ull it was too late, 


and till their enemies, taking advan; 
tage of their tardinefs,-had rendered 
the firft and great {chemeimpoffible. 

Carlo Rozetti, a Venetian mer- 
chant, a young man of capacity and 
intrigue, had for fome years governed 
the Bey abfolutely. Had fuch a man 
been on board the fleet with a com- 
miffion, after receiving inftruétions 
from Peterfburgh, the Ottoman em- 
pire in Egypt was at an end. 

The Bey with all his good fenfe 
and underitanding, was ftill a ma- 
maluke, and had the principles of a 
flave. Three men of different reli- 
gions poffeffed his confidence and go- 
verned his councils all at a time. 
The one was a Greek, the other a 
Jew, and the third an Egyptian 
Copht, his fecretary. It would have 


required a great deal of difcernment’ 


and penetration to have determined 
which of thefe was the moft worthlefs, 
or moft likely to betray him. 

The fecretary, whofe name was 
Rifk, had the addrefs to fupplant the 
other two at the time they thought 
themfelves at the pinnacle of ‘their 
glory ; over-awing every Turk, and 
robbing every Chriftian, the Greek 
was banifhed from Egypt, and the 
Jew baftinadoed to death. Such is 
the tenure of Egyptian minifters. 

Rik profeffed aftrology, and the 
Bey, like ali other Turks, believed 
ia it implicitly, and to this folly he 
facrificed his own good underftand- 
ing; and Ritk, probably in pay to 
Conftantinople, led him from one 
wild {cheme to another, till he undid 
him—by the ftars. 


IntTEaview with Att Bey. 


Rifk fent to me, one night about 
nine o’clock, to come to the Bey. 
I faw him then for the firft time, 
He was a much younger man than 
I conceived him to be; he was fitting 
upon a large fofa, covered with crim- 
fon cloth of gold; his turban, his 
girdle, and t!, head of his dagger, 
ali thick covered with fine briiliants ; 
one in his turban, that ferved to 
fappert a fprig of brilliants alfo, 
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was among the largeft I had ever 
feen. 

He entered abruptly into difcourfe 
upon the war between Ruffia and the 
Turk, and afked me if I had calcu- 
lated what would be the confequence 
of that war? I faid, the Turks would 
be beaten by fea and land wherever 
they prefented themfelves. 

Again, Whether Conftantinople 
would be burned or taken ?—I faid, 
neither ? but peace would be made, 
after much bloodfhed, with little ad- 
vantage to either party. 

He clapped his hands together, 
and {wore an oath in Turkifh, then 
turned to Rifk, who ftood before him, 
and {faid, that will be fad indeed! 
but truth is truth, and God is mer- 
ciful. 

He offered me coffee and fweet- 
meats, promifed me his proteétion, 
bade me fear nothing, but, if any 
body wronged me, to acquaint him 
by Ritk. 

Two or three nights afterward the 
Bey ferit for me again. It was near 
eleven o’clock before I got admit- 
tance to him. 


I met the janiffary Aga going out 
from him, and a number of foldiers 


at the door. AsI did not know him, 
I pafied him without ceremony, which 
js not ulual for any perfon to do. 
Whenever he mounts on horfeback, 
as he was then juft going to do, he 
has abfolute power of life and death, 
without appeal, all over Cairo and 
its neighbourhood. 

He itopt me jut at the threfhold, 
afked one of the Bey’s people who I 
was? and wag anfwered, ¢ It is 
Hakim Englefe,’ the Engitin philo- 
fopher, or phyfician. 

He afked me in Turkifh, in a very 
polite manner, if I would come and 
jee him, for he was not well? I an- 
{wered him in Arabic, ‘ Yes, when- 
ever he pleated, but could not then 
ftay, as I had received a meffage that 
the Bey was waiting.’ He replied in 
Arabic, ‘ No, no; go, for God’s 
fake go; any time wiil do for me.’ 

' The Bey was fitting, leaning for- 
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ward, with a wax taper in one hand, 
and reading a fmall flip of paper, 
which he held clofe to his face. He 
feemed to have little light, or weak 
eyes; nobody was near him: his 
people had been all difmiffed, or 
were following the janiffary Aga out. 

He did not feem to obferve me till 
1 was clofe upon him, and ftarted 
when I faid, * Salam.’ I told him [I 
came upon his meflage. He faid, I 
thank you, did I fend for you? and 
without giving me leave to reply, 
went on, ‘ O true, I did fo,’ and 
fell to reading his paper again, 

After this was over, he complained 
that he had been ill, that he vomited 
immediately after dinner, though he 
eat moderately ; that his ftomach was 
not yet fettled, and was afraid fome- 
thing had been given him to do him 
mifchief. 

I felt his pulfe, which was low, 
and weak ; but very little feverith. I 
defired he would order his people ta 
look if his meat was dreffed in copper 
properly tinned; I affured him he 
was in no danger, and infinuated that 
I thought he had been guilty of fome 
excefs before dinner; at which he 
fmiled, and faid to Riik, who was 
ftanding by, ‘ Afrite! Afrite !’ he 
is a devil! he is a devil! J faid, if 
your itomach is really uneafy from 
what you may have ate, warm fome 

ater, and, if you pleafe, put a little 
green tea into it, and drink it till it 
makes you vomit gently, and that 
will give you eafe ; after which you 
may take a dith of ftrong coffee, and 
go to bed, or a glais of fpirits, if 
you have any that are good. 

He looked i{urprifed at this pro- 
pofal, and {aid very calmly, ¢ Spirits ! 
do you know I am a Muffulman??’ 
But [, fir, faid I, am none. I teil 
you what isgood for your body, and 
have nothing to do with your religion, 
or your foul. He feemed vaftly di- 
verted, and pleafed with my frank- 
nefs, and only faid, * He {peaks like 
aman.’ There was no word of the 
war, nor cf the Ruflians that night. 
1 wert home desperately tired, and 

peevilh 
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peevith at being dragged out, on fo 
foolifh an errand. 

Next morning, his fecretary Rik 
came to me to the convent. The 
Bey was not yet well; and the idea 
ftill remained that he had been poi- 
foned, Rifk told me the Bey had 
great confidence in me. I afked him 
how the water had operated ? He faid 
he had not yet taken any of it, that 
he did not know how to make it, 
ther: fore he was come at the defire of 
the’ Bey, to fee how it was made. 

I immediately fhewed him this, by 
infufing {ome green tea in fome warm 
water. But this was not all, he mo- 
deftly infinuated that I was to drink 
it, and fo vomit myfelf, in order to 
fhew him how to do with the Bey. 

I excufed myfelf from being pa- 
tient and phyfician at the fame time, 
and told him, I would vomit dim, 
which wou!d anfwer the fame purpofe 
of initruction ; neither was this pro- 
p fal accepted, 

The old Greek prieft, father Chrif- 
topher, coming at the fame time, we 
both agreed to vomit the father, who 
would not confent, but produced a 
Caloyeros, or young monk, antl we 
forced sim to take the water whether 
he would or not. 

As my favour with the Bey was 
now eftab’ifhed by my midnight in- 
terviews, | thought of leaving my fo- 
litary manfion at the convent. I de- 
fired Mr. Rifk to procure me peremp- 
tory letters of recommendation to 


Shekh Haman, to the governor of 
Syene, Ibrim, and Deir, in Upper 
Egypt. I procured alfo the fame 
from the janiffaries, to thefe three laft 
espe as their garrifons are from that 

ody at Cairo, which they call their 
Port. I had alfo letters from Ali 
Bey, to the Bey of Suez, to the 
Sherriffe of Mecca, to the Naybe (fo 
they call the fovereign) of Mafuah, 
and to the king of Sennaar, and his 
minifter for the time being. 

Having obtained all my letters and 
difpatches, as well from the patriarch 
as from the Bey, I fet about preparing 
for my journey. 

Cairo is fuppofed to be the ancient 
Babylon, at jeaft part of it. It is in 
latitude 30° 2° 30% north, and in 
longitude 31° 16’ eaft, from Green- 
wich. I cannot affent to what is faid 
of it, that it is built in form of a cref- 
cent. You ride round it, gardens 
and all, in three hours and a quarter, 
upon an afs, at an ordinary pace, 
which will be above three miles an 
hour. 

The Califh, or Amnis Trajanus, 
paffes through the length of it, and 
fills the lake called Birket el Hadje, 
the frit fupply of water the pilgrims 
get in their tirefome journey to Mecca. 

On the other fide of the Nile, from 
Cairo, is Geeza, fo called, as fome 
Arabian authors fay, from there hav- 
ing been a bridge there ; Geeza fig- 
nies the paflage. 

['To be continued. ] 


On the Porson of LEAD, with Cautions to the Heads of Families 
concerning the various unfufpecied Meats by which that infidious Enemy 
my find Admiffion into the HuMaN Bopy. By A. FoTHERGIL1, 


M.D. F.R.S. Bath. 


{From the Fifth Volume of the Bath Agriculture Socicty.] 


O call forth latent abilities, and 

to promote a generous emula- 
tion among our hufbandmen, manv- 
faiurers, and artizans, is the pro- 
feffed cbjeét of the Bath Society. But 
while we thus endeavour to enlighten 
the minds, and to kindle the zeal of 
the common pecple, ought we not to 


inftruét them moreover in the neceffa- 
ry means of preferving their health? 
Without this, how thall we enable 
them to encounter with alacrity their 
laborious puriuits? Without health the 
daily tafk cannot be performed. The 
plough and the team lic uleleis—the 
bufy loom becomes filent—and ail the 

economical 
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ceconomical arts languifh! Till con- 
fined to the bed of ficknefs, this ufe- 
ful clafs of people are of all others 
the moit inattentive to their health. 
It is not till then that they begin to 
be truly fenfible of its value, and then 
with heartfelt fighs they deplore its 
abfence ! Each rural feene that lately 
delighted the fenfes, has on a fudden 
loft all its charms, and the gay face 
of nature is now beheld with an eye 
of indifference, or even difgutt. 


For what are fields, or flow’rs, or ftreams 
to me, 

Ah! tattelefs all, if not enjoy’d with Thee, 

O Health !— 


It is always much eafier to prevent 
difeafes than to cure them. ‘There- 
fore to imprefs the common people 
with a due fenfe of the importance of 
their health, and to put them on their 
guard againit one of the moft frequent, 
though unfufpeéted caufes of many of 
their chronick difeafes, is the bufinefs 
of this effay. 

The mifchiefs arifing from culinary 
poifons prefent a wide field for dif- 
cuffion; but I fhall confine myfelf at 
this time to the poifon of Lead. [sit 
not a moving fpeétacle to fee poor in- 
duftrious trage{men, particularly the 
manufacturers of red and white lead, 
daily expofed to the noxious fumes of 
this pernicious metal? Unhappy men, 
whole hard lot it is to earn, by the 
fweat of their brow, a fcanty main- 
tenance, breathing all the while a 
tainted air, and inhaling a flow poi- 
fon at every pore, in order to proloag 
a wretched exiftence! Thefe furely 
have a peculiar claim to our compaf- 
fionate regards, and I fhould think 
myfelf happy if I could awaken the 
attention of this Society towards the 
alleviation of their fufferings. 

The London Society have not been 
inattentive to this greatobject, as ap- 
pears from their late premiums, par- 
ticularly concerning a fubftitute for 
white lead, or a method of divefling 
it of its deleterious quality ;—an ob- 

“ject high; :vorthy your confideration, 
as this noxious fubitance contftitutes 
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the bafis of all our common paint, 
the injurious effeéts of which are uni- 
verfaily complained of. 

The extenfive ufe of lead in various 
forms, enables it to aflail all the a- 
venues of life. —Sometimes it attacks 
the human frame by an open affault, 
but more frequently it makes inroads 
into the conftitution as a fecret un- 
fufpected enemy. Various caufes con- 
fpire to favour its introduction into 
the fyftem. The arts of chemiftry, of 
medicine, and even of cookery, have 
all fucceffively lent their aid; info- 
much that no perfun of whatever rank 
or itation, from the prince to the pea- 
fant, can, at all times, pronounce 
himtelf perfe&tly fecure againtt its fi- 
lent depredations. Devoutly there- 
fore, not ludicroufly, may we now 
exclaim with fir John Falitaff, 


‘ Heavens, keep lead out of us !” 


The jovial knight, like a bon-vi- 
vant of the prefent day, not dreaming 
of its admiffion into his body by any 
mode but one, viz. that of a leaden- 
ball, continued to quaff his fack in 
feeming fecurity, while each draught 
probably contained a portion of the 
detefted metal which he fo pioufly de- 
precated. For our anceitors in thofe 
days were no novices in the myftery 
of refining liquors with lead, though 
by no means fuch able adepts as their 
fucceffors, who (to do them jutftice) 
appear to have carried the art to its 
ne plus ultra. 

But to be ferious :—Though the a- 
bove apprehenfions to fome may feem 
imaginary, or at leaft exaggerated, 
yet whoever attentively confiders the 
well-authenticated facts adduced by 
fir George Baker, Dr. Percival, and 
other emjnent authors, concerning 
this poifon, will foon be convinced 
that they are but too well founded, 
and confequently that thefe cautions 
are not altogether fuperfluous. Sel- 
dom dothe common people err through 
excels of caution, but often through 
the want of it. Few of them indeed 
have Icifure or incJination to trace this 
fubjeét through a variety of medical 
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volumes, who neverthelefs perufe, 
with eagernefs, the Society’s papers, 
or other fhort effays in which they con- 
fider themfelves to be materially in- 
terefted. The following admonitions, 
therefore, are not addreffed to the 
medical faculty, but to the heads of 
families, whofe duty it is to watch 
over the health of thofe who are com- 
mitted to their charge. 


GENERAL EFFECTS OF THE PoIsoNn 
or LEabD. 


Lead in every form is unfriendly to 
animal and vegetable life. The mi- 
ners who dig the ore, the fmelters 
who reduce it to a metallick fate, 
manufacturers of white lead, painters, 
plumbers, in a word, all who are 
much expofed to its efluvia, bear tef- 
timony to its pernicious effects. Its 
fumes are fouhd no lefs deftructive to 
domeftick animals, fuch as dogs, cats, 
fowls, &c. nay, even vegetables in 
its neighbourhood foon love their ver- 
dure; nor can plants thrive in pots 
compofed of this metal. Its various 
preparations, as litharge, red and 
white lead, are all poifonous, and their 
activity is increafed by their union 
with acids. Lead unfortunately be- 
ing thus liable to be corroded, or even 
diilolved by almoft every fpecies of 
acid, the dangerous confequences are 
proportionably increafed. For it not 
only unites with the flrongex mineral 
acids, but alfo with thofe of the weak- 
er vegetable kind, as that of wire, 
beer, cyder, vinegar, verjuice, &c. 
to which it imparts a manifeit {weet- 
nefs, forming a falt termed fugar of 
lead. Hence the foundation of that 
mott dangerous abufe of correcting 
acid wines and cyder with litharge, 
or other preparations of isis metal. 
Lead alfo unites with expreffed oils, 
and other unctzcus bedies, as butter, 
fuet, lard, &c. 

Hence in Holland it has been cuf- 
tomary to correct the more offeafive 
expreiled oils, fo as to fubfiitute ther 
for oil of olives, or almonds, by im- 
pregnating them with lead. — Another 
horrible abuie, and which merits the 
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moft exemplary punifhment! Delibe- 
rately thus to adulterate the common 
articles of life with a flow poifon, and 
wantonly to facrifice the lives of in- 
nocent perfons to unfeeling avarice, 
feems a refinement in villainy at which 
human nature revolts, and which 
could hardly be credited in a Chriftian 
country! The favage tribes of the 
moft barbarous nations, who attack 
their declared enemies with poifoned 
arrows, are never known to difcharge 
them at their unoffending neighbours 
and countrymen. 

To fuch an alarming pitch had the 
dangerous art of adulterating liquors 
with lead arrived in France, that at 
length it became neceflary to make it 
a capital offence. I am unwilling to 
believe that any man would prefume 
to practife this inhuman fraud, were 
he fully apprized of the poifonous na- 
ture of the ingredient. That none of 
my readers may plead ignorance, I 
fhall briefly mention its principal ef- 
fects. 

This metallick poifon then is pow- 
erfully ftyptick, and highly injurious 
to the nerves, hence it fupprefles the 
natural inteftinal difcharges, produ- 
cing obitinate coftivenefs, and a pe- 
culiar fpecies of colick “rminating in 
palfy of the extremities, which gene- 
rally deprives them of motion, with- 
out deftroying their fenfation. Thefe 
fymptoms, being the genuine effects 
of lead, feem to mark its fpecifick 
power, and to diftinguifh it from every 
other poilon. 

It moreover occafions a pale fal- 
low countenance, contracting and 
wailing of the mufcles, numbnefs, 
tremcrs, ianguors, convulfions, epi- 
lepfy, and death.—Thefe fymptoms 
vary according to the quantity of the 
poifon, the ftate of the body, the ir- 
rizability of the fyftem, and other cir- 
cumftances. Sometimes, without pro- 
ducing fpafims or other viclent fymp- 
toms, it only occafions a flow linger- 
ing indifpofition, which, however, 
latts fome years, and at length gene- 
rally eludes the power oi medicine. 
This well accords with what has beea 
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tranfmitted to us concerning the flow 
poifons of the ancients, and feems to 
confirm the fufpicion that their bafis 
was no other than a fecret calx of 
lead.—May this fatal calx long reft 
in oblivion, and never more be re- 
vived ! 

Various ways in which it is admitted ine 

to the Body. 

This poifon may be received into 
the body in diet and medicine. 

1. Diet.—-Water, which contftitutes 
fo large a proportion of diet in every 
nation, is generally conveyed through 
leaden pipes, or cylinders of pumps, 
and is often left to ftand in leaden 
cifterns, As thefe have fometimes 
been found corroded in certain places, 
by Newman and other chemical wri- 
ters, it has been fufpected, and not 
without reafon, that the water might 
thus receive a flight impregnation 
from the metal.—Galen and Vitru- 
vius loudly condemn leaden pipes for 
the purpofe of conveying water, be= 
caufe their internal furface contracts 
a covering of white lead. Dr. He- 
berden kept water in which lead had 


been immerfed twelve years: the wa- 
ter exhibited a whitifh powder at the 
bottom, and gave a brown tinge toa 
folution of orpiment, and volatile 
tincture of ful phur—proofs of the pre- 


fence of lead. Sir George Baker, 
however, repeated the experiment by 
keeping water in a leaden tube, but 
at the end of two months the water 
difcovered no fenfible impregnation 
by the above tefts. He relates how- 
ever, on the teftimony of Dr. Wall, 
that a family in Worcefter fuffered a 
long tedious indifpofition, with fome 
fymptoms of this poifon, in confe- 
quence of daily ufing a hard aluminous 
water, On examining the pump, the 
leaden cylinder was found corroded, 
and even perforated by the water, 
although it had been repaired only 
three years before. On removing to 
another houfe fupplied with better 
water, the family at length recovered 
their wonted health. From thefe facts 
it would appear that water, under 
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certain circumftances, is capable of 
corroding lead, fo as to prove inju- 
rious to health. Some authors affirm, 
others pofitively deny this conclufion. 
Pure water, it is true, is no menftruum 
for lead, but rarely de we meet with 
water that is pure. Pump or fpring 
water is generally impregnated with 
a fmall portion of vitriolick or marine 
falt, but lead is hardly capable of de- 
taching thefe acids from an alkaline 
or earthy bafis, and therefore can- 
not communicate any poifonous.qua- 
lity to the water: hence this metal, 
though immerfed in a folution of a- 
lum, remains unchanged. Nor can 
the aérial acid enable water to aét ups 
on lead. But fhould the water con- 
tain any mineral or vegetable acid, 
uncombined with earth, a circum- 
ftance which rarely occurs, it may 
then, though in a very dilute ftate, 
corrode the metal fufficiently to pro- 
duce mifchievous effeéts. This feems 
actually to have been the cafe at Wor- 
cefter. For it certainly muft have 
been an acid, not alum, that corro- 
ded the lead.—This may fuggeft to 
us the following caution : 

ift. That whenever water betrays 
any fenfible mark of acidity, by an 
aluminous tafte, or by changing fy- 
rup of violets red, fuch water, if 
meant for internal ufe, ought never 
to come in contaét with lead. 

2d. Water conveyed from the 
leaden gutters of houfes, or {tanding 
long in leaden cifterns expofed to fal- 
ling leaves, from which it may ac- 
quire an acid quality, is alike excep- 
tionable. To this caufe, M. Tron- 
chin attributed the epidemick colick 
which fome years ago prevailed at 
Amfterdam. 

Wines.—It is worthy obfervation, 
that the endemial colick, which for- 
merly was wont to infeit the inhabi- 
tants of Poitou, fo as to become pro- 
verbial, is now no longer known, 
fince the practice of adulterating wines 
has been abolifhed from that diftriét. 
In whatever country the liquors are 
impregnated with lead, either by ac- 
cident or defign, this difeale will be 

found 
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found to prevail, as will, I think, 
more fully appear in the fequel. 
Hence the colick of Poitou, and of 
Devonfhire, and the dry belly-ach 
of the Welt-Indies (whatever fome 
may affert to the contrary) are evi- 
dently one and the fame difeafe, and 
may clearly be traced to the fame 
cavfe, namely, the poifon of lead. 

Notwithftanding the feverity of the 
laws, the fatal abufe ftill prevails, 
particularly in many parts of France 
and Germany, where their weaker 
wines, being prone to acidity, are 
fill, in defiance of all laws, human 
and divine, corrected with litharge, 
or {weetened with fugar of lead! Nor 
is this wholly confined to the lower 
white-wines, fuch as the Rhenifh, 
and the Moifclle, for in a late French 
publication, intitled La Maifon Ruf- 
tique, a large ball of leed is pioufly 
dire&ted to be fufpended in the catkin 
order to prevent the wines of Bur- 
gundy from turning acid! At Paris, 
the low meagre wines cominonly fold 
to the populace are made to run 
through a leaden channel, and are 
diftributed to the cuftomers in mea- 
fures compofed of tin. or bafe pewter 
containing a large portion of lead. 
Accordingly the colick of Poitou is 
ftill predominant in Paris. Dr. Ga- 
dane computes the average number of 
inhabitants annually afflicted with this 
difeafe to amount to five or fix hun- 
dred. M. Senac, late phyfician to 
the king of France, adds his tefti- 
mony ——— the frequency of the 
difeafe at Verlailles. Dr. Warren 
enumerates thirty inftances among the 
fervants and domefticks of an Englith 
nobleman, during his refidence at 
Hanover, all occafioned by the fame 
caufe. Ithas been obferved with fur- 
Prize that, at Surinam, the Euro- 
peans who drink French wines are ex- 
tremely liable to this difeafe, while 
the natives, who refrain from this be- 
verage, entirely efcape. 


If we turn our attention to our 
Englifh made wines, I fear they will 
by no means be found ctear of fufpi- 
cion. In Graham’s art of making 
Britifh wines, are the following choice 
receipts : 


1. To foften Green Wine. 


Put in fome vinegar wherein litharge 
has been well fteeped, and put a 
quart of it into a tierce, and this 
will mend it in fummer efpecially. 


2. Tohinder Wine from turning four. 


Put a pound of melted lead in fair 
water into your cafk pretty warm, 
and {top it clofe. : 


From which it appears that William 
Graham was deep in the myftery of 
vintners : and his book, having gone 
through no lefs than fix editions, may 
be reafonably fuppofed to have re- 
vealed the dangerous fecret of thofe 
adepts in iniquity, to at leaft three 
thoufand innocent families, together 
with their friends and connections ! 
But to eftimate the fum total of mif- 
chief accruing from the numerous re- 
ceipt-books of this ftamp publifhed 
within thefe fifty years pait, * highly 
neceflary (as the editors gravely ob- 
ferve) to all families,’ entirely baf- 
fles calculation! For, according to 
the fage advice of thofe worthy au- 
thors, fearcely any family is now 
found without one or more of their 
* faithful guardians of health, or trufty 
monitors in every thing relating to 
food or phyfick !’ 

To fapply the publick with an ef- 
fe&tual antidote to the various poifons 
conveyed in thefe books, and diffemi- 
nated far and wide among the people, 
would be worthy the pen of the ableft 
chemift, and every life thus refcued 
from their pernicious effects would 
well intitle him to a civick crown. 

[To be continued. } 
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THE CONTEMPLATIVE PHILOSOPHER, 
F Nuns. LXI, 


On the TRANSFORMATION of INSECTS, 


Ineft fua gratia parvis. 


Where greatnefs is to Nature’s works denied, 
In art and beauty it is well fupplied : 

In a fmall*fpace the more perfection’s fhown, 
And what is exquifite in little’s done. 

Tis Nature’s fmalleft products pleafe the eye, 
While greater births pafs unregarded by. 
Her montters feem a violence to fight : 
They’re form’d for terror, infects to delight. 
Thus, when fhe nicely frames a piece of art, 
Fine are her ftrokes, and {mall in every part. 
No labour can fhe boaft more wonderful 
Than to inform an atom with a foul ; 

To animate her little beauteous fly, 


And clothe it in her gaudieft drapery. Yatpen. 


i i als 


1 N my two laft papers, in June and 
the following Supplement, I took 
a view of the divifions into which in- 
feéts have been clafled, according to 
the Linnzan fyftem. I am now to 
give a more particular account of what 
I have hitherto only incidentally men- 
tioned—the various and wonderful 
transformations which they undergo. 

Ail winged infeéis, without ex- 
ception, and many of thofe which are 
deftitute of wings, muft pafs through 
feveral changes before the animals 
arrive at the perfection of their na- 
tures, The appearance, the ftrudture, 
and the organs of a caterpillar, a 
chryfalis, and a fly, are fo different, 
that, to a perfon unacquainted with 
their transformations, an identical ani- 
mal would be confidered as three dif- 
tin {pecies. Without the aid of ex- 
perience, who could believe that a 
butterfly, adorned with four beauti- 
fal wings, furnifhed with a Jong ipi- 
ral probofcis or tongue, inftead ot a 
mouth, and with fix legs, proceeded 
from a diiguiting, hairy caterpillar, 
provided with jaws and teeth, and 
fourteen feet? Wiihout experience, 
who could imagine that a long, white, 


{mooth, foft worm, hid under the 
earth, fhould be transformed into 2 
black, crultaceous beetle, having 
wings covered with horny elytra, or 
cafes? 
Befide their final metamorphofis 
into flies, caterpillars undergo fevera] 
intermediate changes. All caterpil- 
lars caft or change their fkins oftener 
or more feldom, according to the fpe- 
cies. The filk-worm, previous to its 
chryfelis ftate, cafts its fkin four times. 
The firft fkin is cait on the roth, 11th, 
or 12th day, according to the nature 
of the feafon; the fecond in five or 
fix days after; the third in five or fix 
days more; and the fourth and laft 
in fix or feven days after the third, 
This changing of fkin is not only 
common to all caterpillars, but to 
every infect whatever. Not one of 
them arrives at perfeGtion without 
calling its fkin at leait once or twice. 
The kin, after itis caft, preferves fo 
entirely the figere of the caterpillar in 
its head, teeth, legs, colour, hair, 
&c. that it is often millaken for the 
animal itfelf. A day or two before 
this change happens, caterpillars take 
no food. They lofe their former ac- 
E 2 tivity, 
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tivity, attach themfelves to a parti- 
cular place, and bend their bodies in 
various direétions, till, at laft, they 
efcape from the old fkin, and leave it 
behind them. ‘The inteftinal canal of 
caterpillars is compofed of two prin- 
cipal tubes, the one inferted into the 
other, The external tube is compact 
and flefhy; but the internal one is 
thin and tranfparent. Some days be- 
fore caterpillars change into the chry- 
falis ftate, they void, along with their 
excrement, the inner tube which lined 
their ftomach and inteftines. When 
about to pafs into the chryfalis ftate, 
which is a ftate of imbecility, they 
fele& the moft proper places and 
modes of concealing themfelves from 
their enemies. Some, as the filk- 
Worm, and many others, fpin filken 
webs or cords round their bodies, 
which completely difguife the animal 
form. Others leave the plants upon 
which they formerly fed, and hide 
themfelves in little cells which they 
make in the earth. The rat-tailed 
worm abandons the water upon the 
approach of its metamorphofis, re- 
tires under the earth, where it is 
changed into a-chry/falis, and, after 
a certain time, burits from its feem- 
ingly inanimate condition, and ap- 
pears in the form of a winged infect. 
“Thus the fame animals pais the firft 
and longeft period of their exiftence 
in the water, another under the earth, 
and the third and laft in the air. 
Some ‘caterpillars, when about to 
change into a chryfalis ftate, cover 
their bodies with a mixture of earth 
and of filk, and conceal themfelves in 
the loofe foil. Others incruft them- 
{ lves with a filky or glutinous matter, 
which they puth out from their mouths, 
without {pinning it into * threads. 
Others retire into the holes of walls 
or of decayed trees. Others fufpend 
themfelves to the twigs of trees, or to 
other elevated bodies, with their heads 
undermoft. Some attach themfelves 
to walls, with their heads higher than 
their bodies, but in various inclina- 
tions ; and others choofe an horizontal 


pofition, Scme fix themfelves by a 


luten, and fpin a round their 
middle to st ah Fae gam falling. 
Thofe which feed upon trees attach 
themfelves to the branches, inftead 
of the leaves, which are lefs durable, 
and fubje& to a greater variety of 
accidents. The colours of the cater- 
pillars give no idea of thofe of the 
future flies. 

In general, the figure of chryfalids 
approaches to that of a cone, efpeci- 
ally in their pofterior part. When 
undeg this form, the infeét feems ta 
have neither legs nor wings. It is 
incapable either of walking or of 
crawling. It takes no nourifhment, 
becaufe it has no organs fuited to that 
purpofe ; yet, in fome fpecies, life is 
continued for feveral months before 
their laft metamorphofis takes place. 
In a word, jt feems to be a lifelefs 
mafs, But, upon a more attentive 
obfervation, it pofleffes the power of 
bending upwards and downwards the 
pofterior part of itsbody. The dkin, 
or exterior covering, Of thofe which 
do not fpin cods, feems to be of a 
cartilaginous nature. It is commonly 
fmooth and fhining. Infome fpecies, 
however, the kin of the chryfalis is 
more or lefs covered with hair, and 
other rugofities. ‘Though chryfalids 
differ both in figure and colour, their 
appearances are by no means {fo vari- 
ous as thofe of the caterpillars from 
which they are produced, The co- 
lour of fome chryfalids is that of pure 
gold, from which circumftance the 
whole have received their denomina- 
tion. For the fame reafon they are 
called aurelie in Latin. Some are 
brown, others green; and, indeed, 
they are to be found of almoft every 
colour and fhade. 

The life of winged infeéts confifts 
of three principal periods, which pre- 
fent very different fcenes to the ftu- 
dent of Nature. In the firft period, 
the infect appears under the form ofa 
worm or caterpillar, Its body is long, 
cylindrical, and confifts of a fucceffion 
of rings, which are generally mem- 
branous, and encafed within each 
other. By the aid of its rings, or of 

, crotchets, 
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crotchets, or of feveral pairs of legs, 
it crawls about in queft of food ; and 
jts movements are, in fome fpecies, 
remarkably quick. Its head is armed 
with teeth, or pincers, by which it 
eats the leaves of plants or other kinds 
of food. In thin’ ftate, it is abfolutely 
deprived of fex, and, confequently, 
of the power of multiplication. Its 
blood moves from the tail toward the 
head. It refpires either by ftigmata, 
or {mall apertures, placed on each 
fide of its body, or by one or feveral 
tubes fituated on its pofterior part, 
which have the refemblance of fo 
many tails. In the fecond period, 
the infe&t appears under the form of a 
nymph, or that of a chryfalis. When 
¥. an infect, after throwing off the tkin 
% of the caterpillar, exhibits all its ex- 
ternal parts, only covered with foft 
and tranfparent membranes, it is called 
anymph. But, when tothefe mem- 
branes is added a common and crufta- 
ceous covering, it receives the name 
of a chryfalis. While in the ftate of 
a nymph, or that of a chryfalis, 
infects, in general, are totally in- 
active, and feem not to poffefs any 
powers of life. Sunk into a kind of 
deep fleep, they are little affected 
with external objeéts. They can make 
no ufe of their eyes, their mouth, or 
any of their members; for they are 
ali imprifoned by coverings more or 
lefs ftrong. No cares occupy their 
attention. Deprived of the faculty 
of motion, they remain fixed in thofe 
fituations which they have chofen for 
their temporary abode, or where 
chance has placed them, till their 
final metamorphofis into flies. Some 
of them, however, are capable of 
changing place ; but their movements 
are flow and painful. Their blood 
circulates, but in a contrary direCiion 
from what takes place in the cater- 
wd ftate ; for it proceeds from the 
ead toward the tail. Refpiration 


continues to go on, but the organs 


are differently fituated. In the cater- 
pillar, the principal organs of refpi- 
tation were placed at the pofterior part 
of the body ; but now thefe fame or- 
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gans are to be found at the anterior 
part of the animal. In the third pe- 
riod, the infect has acquired that per- 
fect organization which correfponds to 
the rank it is to hold in the fcale of 
animation. ‘The bonds of the nymph, 
or of the chryfalis, are now burit 
afunder, and the infect commences a 
new mode of exiftence. All its mem- 
bers, formerly foft, inaétive, and 
folded up in an envelope, are ex- 
panded, ftrengthened, and expofed 
to obfervation. Under the form of a 
worm or caterpillar, it crawled ; un- 
der that of a nymph, or chryfalis, its 
power of motion was almoft annihi- 
lated ; under the laft form, it is fur- 
nifhed with fix {pringy legs, and two 
or four wings with which it is enabled 
to fly through the air. Inftead of 
teeth or pincers, with which it divid- 
ed a grofs -aliment, it has now a 
trunk by which it extraéts the refined 
juices of the moft delicate flowers. 
Inftead of a few fmooth eyes which 
it poffeffed in the worm or caterpillar 
ftate, the new infect is furnifhed with 
both fmooth and convex eyes, to the 
number of feveral thoufands. 

The internal parts of the infe& have 
likewife undergone as many changes 
as the external, ‘The texture, the 
proportions, and the number of the 
vifcera, are greatly altered. Some 
have acquired an additional degree of 
confiftence ; others, on the contrary, 
are rendered finer and more delicate. 
Some receive a new form, and others 
are entirely annihilated. Lally, 
fome organs in the perfect infect, 
which feemed formerly to have no 
exiftence, are unfolded, and become 
vifible. The moft important of this 
laft kind are the organs of generation. 
The caterpillar, the nymph, and the 
chryfalis, were of no fex. But, after - 
transformation, both fexes are dif- 
tinguifhable, and the animals are ca- 
pable of multiplying their fpecics, 

But there are fome examples of 
transformations which deviate from 
the common mode.—Some infects 
hold a middle rank between thole 
which preferve their original figure 
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during life, and thofe that fuffer 
transformations. Their exiftence is 
divided into wo periods only. They 
wall in the firlt, and fly in the fecond. 
‘Thus their only metamorphoiis con- 
fits of the addition of wiugs, the 
growth and expanfion of which are 
performed without any confiderable 
alteration in the figure of their bodies. 

' There is not a law. eflablifhed 
among organized bodies which feems 
to be fo univerfal, as that all of them 
grow, or augment in fize, after birth, 
till they arrive at maturity. Ifa hen 
were to bring forth an egg as large 
as her own body, and if this egg, 
when hatched, were to produce a bird 
of equal dimenfions with either of the 
parents, it would be confidered as a 
miracle, But the fpider-fly, fo de- 
nominated from its figure, affords an 
example of a fimilar prodigy. This 
fly actually lays an egg, from which 
a new fly is hatched that is as large 
and as perfe&t as its mother. This 
egg is roundih, is at firft white, and 
afterward affumes a fhining black co- 
lour. Upon a more accurate exami- 
nation, however, this produion was 
found to be an egg only in appear- 
ance. When the envelope is re- 
moved, inilead of a gelatinous fub- 
ftance, the new infect, furniihed with 
all its members, is difcovered. But 
this difcovery does not render the fact 
the le(s wonderful. All winged in- 
fects undergo their different tranf- 
formations after being expelled from 
the bodies of their mothers, and re- 
ceive great augmentations of fize be- 
fore their metamorphofis into the 
nymph or chryfalis ftate, after which 
their growth ttops. But the {pider- 
fly affords an inftance of an inie& 
transformed in the belly of its mother, 
and which grows na more after it 
elcapes from its envelope. The fact 
is fully authenticated by Reaumur, 
Bonnet, and other naturaliits. 

The worm from which the tipula 
or crane-fly is produced is perfetily 
fnooth. Immediately before its firit 
transformation it retires under ground. 
Aker this mciamorphotis, the furface 


of the nymph is furnifhed with a 
number of prickles, By means of 
thefe prickles, the nymph, when 
about to be transformed into a fly, 
raifes itielf in its hole till the cheft of 
the infect is above ground. The fly 
then burfts its prifon,, mounts into the 
air, and leaves its former covering 
behind in the earth. 

Many {fpecies of flies depofit their 
eggs in the leaves and different parts 
of plants. Soon after the egg is in- 
ferted into the leaf, a {mall tubercle 
begins to appear, which gradually in- 
creafes in magnitude till the animal 
is hatched, and has pafied through its 
different transfgrmations. ‘'Theie tu- 
bercles are known by the name of 
galls, and are very different in their 
form, texture, colour, and fize. Galls 
of every kind, however, derive their 
origin from the ftings of infects, which 
generally belong to the clafs of flies. 
The female fly, by means of her fting, 
makes incifions in the leaves or 
branches of a tree, and in each in- 
cifion fhe lays an egg. This egg is 
at firft extremely minute ; but it foon 
acquires a confiderable bulk, and the 
gall has arrived at its full fize before 
the worm is hatched. This gall feems 
to be analogous to the membranes 
which inveft a foetus, and expands in 
all direétions in proportion to its 
growth. That the eggs of oviparous 
animals grow while in the ovarium is 
univerfally known ; but it is fingular 
that the eggs of gall. flies fhould grow 
after being feparated from the body 
of the mother. ‘Thefe eggs muft un- 
doubtedly be furnifhed with external 
veffels, or a kind of roots, by which 
they extract juices from che internal 
cavity of the gall. Malpighius afcribes 
the origin of galls to a ccrrofive liquor 
introduced by the fly into the wound. 
But Reaumur, fo account for the 
growth af a gall, thinks it unnecef- 
jary to have recourfe to any fuppeied 
poifonous fluids, and attributes it to 
the iuperabundant nutricious juices 
derived to that particular part by the 
continual action of the abforbent vei- 
fels of the egg, joined to its heat, 

which 
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which may be compared to a little fire 
ed in the center of the tumour. 

I thall not enquire whether thefe 
caufes are fufficient to explain the 
growth of galls. But, that the eggs 
depofited by the flies augment in fize ; 
that worms proceed from them ; that 
thefe worms are nourifhed, and livea 
certain time imprifoned in the galls ; 
that they are there transformed into 
nymphs or chryfalids; and, laftly, 
that they are metamorphofed into 
winged infects, which, by gnawing 
an aperture through the gall, take 
their fight in the air ; are known and 
inconteitible faéts. Examine the com- 
mon oak-galls, or thofe of any other 
tree; if any of them happen to have 
no aperture, cut them gently open, 
and you are certain to find an egg, a 
worm, a chryfalis, or a tly: but in 
fuch as are perforated by a cylindrical 
hole, not a veitige of an animal is 
difcoverable. The galls which make 
an ingredient in the compofition of 
ink are thick, and their texture is very 
ftrong and compact: that the {mall 
animals they contain fhould be able 
to pierce through fuch a rigid fub- 
ftance is truly wonderful. 

In the general order of Nature 
among oviparous animals, each egg 
includes one embryo only, A fingu- 
lar fpecies of eggs, however, diico- 
vered by the late celebrated Martin 
Folkes, efq. prefident of the Royal 
Society, mult be excepted. He found 

t numbers of them in the mud of 
mall rivulets In fize they equalled 
the head of an ordinary pin. They 
were of a brown colour, and their 
furface was cruitaceous, through 
which, by employing the microfcope, 
feveral living worms were diitinétly 
perceptible. By dexteroufly break- 
ing the fhell, he diflodged them ; 
and he found, with furprife, that eght 
01 nine worms were contained in the 
fame egg. They were all well 
formed, and moved about with great 
agility. Each of them was inclofed 
in an individual membranous cover- 
ing, which was extremely thin and 
tranfparent, 
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Some caterpillars, when about to 
transform, make a belt pafs round 
their bodies. This belt is compofed 
of an affemblage of filken threads 
{pun by themfelves, the ends of 
which they pafte to the twigs of 
bufhes, or other places. where they 
choofe to attach their bodies. They 
likewife fix their hind legs in a tuft 
of filk. After transformation, the 
chryfalids remain fixed in the fame 
manner as before their metamorphofis. 
The belt is loofe, and allows the 
chryfalis to perform its flow and fee- 
ble movements. 

The whole moth-kind, as well as 
the filk-worm, immediately before 
their transformation into the chryfalis 
ftate, cover their bodies with a cod or 
clue of filk, though the nature of the 
filk, and their mode of fpinning, are 
very different. The cods of the filk- 
worm are compofed of pure filk. 
Their figure is generally oval, which 
neceffarily refults from that of the 
animal's body upon which they are 
moulded. When fpinning, they twift 
their bodies into the form of an S. 
The cod is produced by numberlefs 
circumvolutions and zigzags of the 
fame thread. The fiik is fpun by an 
inftrument fituated near the mouth of 
the infe&t. The filky matter, before 
it is manufactured by the {pinning in- 
ftrument, appears under the form of 
a gum almoft liquid, which is con- 
tained in two large refervoirs contorted 
like the inteftines of larger animals, 
and which terminate at the {pinning 
in{trument by two parallel and flender 
conduits. Each conduit furnifhes 
matter for one thread. The {pinning 
inftrument, as is evident when viewed 
by the microfcope, unites the two 
threads into one. Thus a thread of 
filk, which has the appearance of 
being fingle, is in reality double, 
and {pun with great dexterity. Some 
writers, who delight in the marvel 
lous, afcribe forefight to the filk- 
worm in fpinning its cod. The filk- 
worm, it muft be acknowledged, aéts 
as if it forefaw the approaching evenr, 
But the truth is, thas, when the or" 
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mal has acquired its full growth, its 
refervoirs of filk are completely filled. 
It then feems to be ftrongly ftimulated 
to evacuate this glutinous matter. Its 
different movements and_ attitudes, 
while difcharging the filk, produce 
thofe oval bundles which clothe and 
ornament vaft numbers of the human 
fpecies. 

Another fpecies of caterpillar ¢on- 
ftruéts its cod in the form of a boat 
with the keel uppermoft ; but it con- 
fifts not entirely of pure filk. The 
animal, with its teeth, detaches fmall 
triangular pieces of bark from a bufh 
or a tree. Thefe pieces of bark it 
paftes upon its body by means of a 
glutinous or filky fubftance, and they 
conftitute a principal part of its cod. 

Another fpecies works alfo in wood, 
though not with equal art as the 
former. Its tod is compofed entirely 
of {mall irregular fragments of dried 
wood. Thefe fragments the animal 
has the addrefs to unite together, and 
to form of them a kind of box which 
covers and defends its whole body. 
It accomplifhes this purpofe by moi- 
ftening, for fome moments, the pieces 
of wood in its mouth, and then at- 
taches them to each other by a gluti- 
nous fubftance. Of this mixture the 
caterpillar forms a cod, the folidity of 
which is nearly equal to that of wood. 

The moft folitary of all infeéts are 
thofe who live in the internal parts of 
fruits. Many of them undergo their 
metamorphofis in the fruit itfelf, which 
affords them both nourifhment and a 
fafe retreat. They dig cavities in 
the fruit, which fome of them either 
line with filk, or {pin cods. Others 
leave the fruit, and retire to be tranf- 
formed in the earth 

The metamorphofis of infeéts has 
been regarded as a fudden operation, 
becaufe they often burft their fhell or 
filky covering quickly, and immedi- 


ately appear furnifhed with wings. 
But, by more attentive obfervation, 
it has been difcovered that the tranf- 
formation of caterpillars is a gradual 
procefs from the moment the animals 
aré hatched till they arrive at a ftate 
of perfeétion. Why, it may be atked, 
do caterpillars fo frequently caft their 
fkins? The new ‘kin, and other or- 
gans, were lodged under the old ones, 
as in fo many tubes or cafes, and the 
animal retires from thefe cafes, be- 
caufe they have become too ftrait. 
The reality of thefe encafements has 
been demonftrated by a fimple ex- 
periment. When abont to molt or 
caft its fkin, if the foremoft legs of a 
caterpillar are cat off, the animal 
comes out of the old fkin deprived of 
thefe legs. From this fact, Reaumur , 
conjectured, that the chryfalis might 
be thus encafed, and concealed under 
the laft fkin of the caterpillar. He 
difcovered that the chryfalis, or ra- 
ther the butterfly itfelf, was inclofed 
in the body of the caterpillar, The 
probofcis, the antenna, the limbs, 
and the wings of the fly are fo nicely 
folded up; that they occupy a {mall 
1 only under the two firit rings of 
the caterpillar. In the firit fix limbs 
of the caterpillar are encafed the fix 
limbs of the butterfly. Even the 
eggs of the butterfly have been dif- 
covered in the caterpillar long before 
its transformation. 

From thefe faéts it appears, that 
the transformation of infetts is only 
the throwing off external and tempo- 
rary coverings, and not an alteration 
of the original form. Caterpillars 
may be confidered as analogous to 
the foetufes of men and of quadrupeds, 
They live and receive nourifhment in 
envelopes till they acquire fuch a de- 

ree of perfetion as enables them to 
Teniet the fituation to which they are 
ultimately deftined by Nature. 
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THE BRITISH MUSE. 


An EVENING WALK. 


VLD by yon filver-dkirted cleud, the 
moon, 

Withdraws her light a moment; quick 
again, : 

Emerging forth, among the quiv’ring 
boughs, 

Dances each vivid beam. The nightingale, 

Accepts the interval to paufe her fong. 

Short is her filence: with refrefhen’d notes 

Of plaintive melody the hills refound ; 

Grateful the hills reecho it to the vales, 

And bid yon ovazing {pring its babbling 
ceafe, 

Safe on its banks the reed-bird twitters 

on, 

Till morn returns ; humble alone he aims, 

To chear his mate, nor proud, nor envious 
foars 

To vie with Philomel, or e’er difpute 

Her empire of the groves. —The night-ey’d 
owl, 

Haftes from the barn, but fcar’d, returns 
again, 

And grieves to find a fecond day for dark. 

Nought elfe is heaid, fave thole who Na- 
ture love 

In meditating ftillnefs. Where art thou, 

My Helen? Lovelic! charmer of the plain, 

Come, quit the taper’d pomp, and rove 
with me, 

Thefe facred hours. Thy heav’n-infpired 
heart, 

Will welcome fcenes congenial with itfelf, 

As pure, as artlefs. Thou wilt hail the 
fweets 

Breath’d fragrant from the wood-bine ; 
even me, 

Perhaps, thou'lt thank for this, and pleafing 
chear, 

With thy glad converfe, him, who truly 
loves : 

Or to the bower retir’d, wilt fwell the note, 

With harmony divine, as bleit the ear, 

Of thepherds in Arcadia’s fabled realm. 

But, if not Love can join me, Friend- 

thi » come, 

Thou balm of life! Thy bofum, William, 
beats, 

With equal welcome for the eve’s return ; 

Oh! could my Mufe but beauteous paint 
like thee, 


Each various vernal leaf, or flowering 
bloom, 

Here fhould exift as in thy pencil lives. 

Say, fhail we traverfe o'er the heathy 

wild, 

Or bend our fteps to Quarry’s * pendent 
heights, 

Where the gay beech, exulting, branches 


o'er 
The filvry Thames that modeft flows be- 
neath, 
Grac’d by its tow'ring wildnefs? Or perhaps, 
*Midit the fweet thades of Harleyford + 
thou’lt rove, 
Where hill and dale, and copfe, and plain 
commix, 
In native grandeur. Shall we flowly pace, 
Along thy fav’rite lawn, where brown wi h 


age, 

The firs half-naked pleafe, or covert-hid, 

Waich the faint hare, while fearful een 
of night, 

She feeks the graffy biade ; or fteep defcend 

The terrace, and purfue through vernant 
meads, 

As fings the Seafon’s Bard ‘ The King of 
Floods ?” 
Demons of Meclancloly haunt not us, 
From Jealoufy and Envy we are free ; 
Sacred to Contemplation 1s our walk : 
Come then, we'll {eek the {pot in Med’nam’s 
woods, 

Where the brave Saxons, (fo Tradition 
tells) 

Repeli’d theix fierce invaders. Many a 
Dane, 

There dormant refts, and wields the lance 
no irere. 

Oft here the wand’rer finds the broken 
fhield, 

And ruft-environ’d battle-ax¢: near, per- 
haps, 

A ouihilaa bone fhiews where their own 
er lies. 

Scarce dares the fchool-boy fearch the 
bufhes here, 

Torob the warblers, for the tale he’s heard, 

That ouphes here fport, and midnight re- 
vels make, 

And white-robed fpirits “mong the glades 
are feen : 

Thus from { Dane’s Ditches, timid he re- 
tires. 


* A beautiful Beech Wood in the Vicinity of Marlow. 


+ The Seat of William Clayton, Eq. 


t Dane’s Ditches, fuppofed to have been an Entrenchment of that People im the Rein 


of Alfred, near which Place they were defeated by him, 
F 
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Thefe are the trenches, where the vital 
ftream 
Of many a puiffant Briton ceas’d to flow. 
Haii to your venerable thades! If yet, 
Ye fervent watch the ifle for which ye bled, 
Give to this arm a vigour like to yours ; 
Give to this breait that never. dying flame, 
‘That fearlefs rufhes forth on Britain's foes 
Nor thinks on death, while a lov’d country 
calls. 
Amid the din of war, prote& the brave 5 
For greater blifs fure Heaven cannot give, 
To place you guardians of your native 
fons, 
To turn fiom them the pointed-fhivering 
tteel, 
And keep them firm prote&tors of that 
Jand 
And Liberty, your hallow’d lives preferv’d. 
Oh! may the park ye rais’d, burn ever 
bright, 
Illume the world, and, but with it, expire ! 
— Ne . 
sais -io cate AvcusTus. 
Bucks. 


Lines to the Memory of the late 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 
By Mr. Lamont. 


eg HE rations grieve, furrounding king- 
doms ntourn, 
Their mingling fighs enfhrine their, fa- 
V'rite’s urn 3 
Columbia’s fons their general lofs deplore, 
The fri-nd of Virtue—Franklin 1s no more! 
Cold lies that heart which beat for all man- 
kind, 
Now loft to all that comprehenfive mind ; 
No more thall age admire, no more the 
young 
Receive the golden leffons from his tongue : 
No more Poor Richard’s annual tale aflord 
Infiudtive converfe round the ruitic board ; 
No more correct the proud, inform the gay, 
No more the world’s calm cenfor now dil- 
lay. 
E’en he who foar’d to Heav’n, and dar’d 
to chain 
The thunder’s flafh, and half its rage re- 
ilrain ; 
Who faw the midnight tky in gorgeous 
glow, 
And taught mankind the hidden caufe to 
know ; 
E’en he whom Science bade new worlds 
explore, 
With philcfophic eye unknown before, 
Muii yield, alas! to Death’s relenilefs 
call, 
And leave, for happier worlds, this earthly 
ball, 


How poor the plaudit of the forrowing 
Mute, 
Yet, facred thade! the generous wifh ex- 
cule ; 
Far other praife is thine than poets give : 
Through t'me’s vaft round thy works fhall 
bid thee live. 
If genius, fuch as Heaven beftows on 
few 3 
If powers that bring important traths to 
view ; 
If ative virtue, anxious how to raife 
Unnotic’d merit to the ranks of praife, 
E’er held efteem from man—e’er claim’d a 
tear, 
O pay that tribute at their Franklin’s bier : 
His lib’1ai foul, his worth, his actions 
{can : 
Go, Reader, go, and imitate the man. 


$ ORR WB T: 
To CHARLOTTE SMITH. 


S PIRIT of gentlenefs! whofe liquid 
fong, 

In fach fweet numbers to my foul has 
flown, 

That in thy griefs I've oft forgot my 
own, 

Come mintirel mild, and with thee bring 
along 

The Melancholy Lyre! 

That, touch’d by thee, fuch fervour fhall 
infufe, 

That kindred paffions fhall our bofoms 


fire, 
And fifter forrows fhall invoke the Mufe. 


Be ours the penfive luxury to prove, 
The fenfe that gives for others ills to 
mourn ; 
The figh Compaffion heaves for hopelef§ 
love— 
The tear that Pity fheds upon its urn. 
So may we learn the ills of life t’ endure== 
So footh thofe forrows which we cannot 
cure | 


OccasiONAL ODE, written and recited 
at the Anniverfary of the Amicable 
Society for Free Debate, held June 24, 
1799, at the Horns, Norwood. 


By E. D. Secretary. 
L4sT year, Blackheath infpir'd the 
Mute’s fong, 
The lawny earth with cp’ning profpetts 


gay j 
The changing feafons fince have pafs'd 
along 
And Norwood’s buthy brows fhe fings 
to-day, 


Em- 
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Embow'ting Norwood !<fhrubby, full, 
and calm— 
A rural wild, or fairy world, the whole = 
Here whifp’ring gales diffolve the limbs in 
balm, 
And {pread a charming langour o’er the 
foul. 


Thefe green retreats, the Horns, the Mufes 
own ; 
Here Sylvan fhades, and rural beauties 
fhine ; 
Here Nature fits upon her fhaggy throne, 
With fields around, and flocks, and 
herds of kine. 


There * Suppofition fits with look profound, 
And ev'ry brealt with holy rev’rence 
fills; 
With fearful feps I tread the trembling 
ground ; 
Thro’ ev'ry nerve a facred horror thrills. 


For lo! an Oracle’s grim cave is there— 
There youths and maids in foft aflemb- 
Jage roam ; 
The fatal fitters feed the greedy ear, 
And tawny Sibils tell of what's to come. 


They'll tell ye, ladies, and they ne'er de- 
ceive, 
Eventful tales of enmity and love ; 
And, oh! myfterious fate, how long ye'd 
live 
Juft as ’tis fix’d in the decrees above. 
But fee, at length, Good Senfe and fober 
Truth, 
Chafe far away all prejudice of thought; 
Now Learning’s page emancipates our 
youth, 
From ail that hoary Superftition taught. 


The gloomy reign of Error now decays, 
And Reafon fhines—a_ clear and tteady 
light ! 
Fair Science pours her bright enliv’ning 
rays— 
And vulgar fears and fates are vanifh’d 
quite. 
Unfetter’d, free, and vig'rous fprings the 
mind, 
And arts, and arms, and patriot-virtues 
bloom ; 
Hence wife and brave, the fons of France 
combin’d 
To emulate their fires, who conquer’d 
Rome f. 


There, fee the Patriot band of Gallia’s 
realm, 
Tread down the ftableft tyranny on earth, 


* Pointing to the Gipfey Houfe. 
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And place imperial juftice at the helm— 
To chain Oppreffion, raife deferving 
Worth. 
Danger and all its menaces recoil, 
When Frenchmen brave them in their 
country’s caufe; 
The fweet reward of all their virtuous toil, 
Is glory, fame, and liberty, and jaws. 


Glory infpires great Neckar’s bofom now, 
And warms the fage with Virines noblett 
flame ; 
It fmooths and cheers the warrior’s dufty 
brow, 
And lifts him high among the fons of 
Fame. 


Such is devoted zeal, and great defign— 
Europe fhall long admire, and Britain 
learn— 
But, Mufe, come home, and drop at Pity’s 
fhrine, 
One gen’rous tear on gentle Howard's 
un. 


But here the Mufes, friends to Love and 
Peace, 
With wars hoarfe notes affiighted, turn 


away ; 
Oh! ceafe, Bellona! horrid matron! 
ceale— 
Your madd’ning trumpet drowns the 
Poet's lay. 
Or rather, if Caftilia dare controul 
Britannia’s trade, and Nootka Sound 
retule— 
Let facred country rufhing o’er the foul, 
Infpire revenge, and animate the Mufet 


Let Eliott’s temper’d ardour—vet’ran 
tkill— 
And courage glowing o'er the frott of age, 
In glorious union guard the rocky hi!l, 


And Spain maytpend its ineffeétual rage. 


Britain’s fecure ! —An envy’d dreaded land, 
Rerown’d in arms and arts, and brave 
and free— 
A fortrefs built by Nature’s dedal hand— 
‘ A precious Stone fet in the filver 
Sea j.” 
So fung Avonian Shakfpeare, Nature's 
bard, 
Maitchlefs in fong, 
he knew ; 
England need nothing fear—think nothing 
hard, 


If England to herfelf do prove but true. 


and well this land 


No. 33, Borough High-ftreet, 
June 30, 1790 


+ Alluding to the burning of Rome by the Gauls, A, D. 383. 


I Shakipeare, 


F 2 
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THE THEATR E. 


O N Friday, July 16, a new comic 
opera, called New SPAIN, or, LOVE 
in MEXICO, was performed for the firft 
time at the Haymarket Theatre, the cha- 
racters of which were thus reprefented : 


Don Lopez, Mr. Ryder ; Don Garcias, 
Mr. Watwshoufe ; Don Juan, Mr. Davies ; 
Alkmonoak, Mr. Bannitter ; Zempoalla, 
Mr. Cubit ; Secretary, Mr. R. Palmer ; 
Fabio, Mr. Bannitter, jun. — Leonora, 
Mrs. Goodall ; Julia, Mrs. Ihff; Flora, 
Mifs Fontenelle; Ulah, Mrs. Edwards ; 
Iicagli, Mrs. Bannifter. 


This opera was well a&ted, handfomely 
fet off with mulic and {tage decoration, and 
very favourably received. 

The bufinefs of the {cene confifts in the 
conduét of the love-plots of Don Garcias 
and Leonora, Don Juan and Julia, and the 
adventurcs of Alkmonoak (an Indianchief,) 
and If{cagli, his beloved miftrefs. The in- 
cidents are not all of them {triéily probable. 
Thry are not, however, uninterelting ; on 
the contrary, tome of them are entertaining, 
and others highly pleafing. The dialogue 
has fome good fentiments, and is occafion- 
ally lively and laughable. 


The following is a fpecimen of the airs. 


Sone H—Garcias, 
Now Cynthia rode in filver car, 
The Heavens were clad in milder blue; 
Now Silence watch’d the winking ftar, 
With Secrecy to lovers tiue : 
The ftately bark at anchor feem’d to fleep, 
On the flow-{welling bofom of the deep : 


His trefles ftreaming to the breeze, 
Where hangs the fea-boy o’er the bow, 
Who loves to loll in lifilefs eafe, 
And hear the wild waves talk below ; 
Or ftarts, perchance, to view the pendant 


fail 
As, flapping loud, it chides th’ intruding 
gale : 


My fair one’s faithful ftep to hear, 
I paufe upon the grey fand’s flope 5 
Each tardy hour fees icy fear 
Invade the glow of fick’ning hope 5 
Till the fad dawn of unpropitious day 
Beholds the bofom’s laft fond hope decay. 


Sonc VII—Fasio. 


Two maidens my heart transfix’d— 
One a lily, cne ‘brown as a berry 5 
I ftood like a boy betwixt 
A black and a white heart cherry. 


One bluth'd like the rofe in the morning 
Which in the garden blows ; 
And one like the rofe adorning 
The thoes of our garden beaux. 
My heart now black now white, 
Young Cupid laid his lath on 5 
I fobb’d by day and by night. 
With a kind of a pye-ball’d paffion, 
But now each beautiful lafs 
Her forces marches away 5 
And I'm no longer an afs 
Between two bundles of hay. 


Depriv'd of my white ({weet) heart— 
And my black fo feducing and mellow, 
For the garden again I'll depart, : 
And pick up a juicy Morella. 


The Trrau of Raynwick WILLIAMS, commonly called The Monfter, 
on Thurfday, Fuly 8, at the Seffions Houfe, in the Old Bailey, on an 
Indictment for affaulting and wounding Mifs Anne Porter, of St. 
James’s Street. 


HE trial commenced at nine in the 
morning. The indiétment ftated, that 
the prifoner Rhynwick Williams, on the 
18th of January laft, did make an affault 
upon Anne Porter, fpintler, in St. James’s- 
itreet, with an intent to tear, fpoil, cut, 
and deface, the garments of the faid Anne 
Porter; and that he did aétually tear, 
fpoil, cut, and deface the garments of the 
the {aid Anne Porter, contrary to the fta- 
tute. 
Nr, Pigot, counfel for the profecuticn, 


flated the particulars to the jury. They 
had now, he faid, the unpleafant tafk of 
judging on tranfaétions as fingular and 
extraordinary as had ever appeared in the 
lift of human crimes. They had to litten 
to a detail of enormities without a prece- 
dent; yet they had to remember, that 
the perfon accufed of this guilt was ftill 
their fellow-creature. They were to liften 
to evidence which went to prove, that there 
exifled a being, who, without an end to 
be aniwered, without gain to be acquired, 

with- 
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‘without a purpofe to be attained, or a paf- 
fion to be giatified, could pafs even be- 
yond the common range of crimes, and 
ftand a melancholy proof, that thofe per- 
fons who contended that no wickednefs was 
practifed without a motive, knew in faét 
but little of the degraded difpofitions of 
fome men. 

He did not with to blend the mention of 
other crimes with that which was obferved 
in the prefent indi&ment. If this fingle 
fa& were proved, it would appear, that 
the prifoner had wantonly, wickedly, and 
deliberately affaulted a defcription of per- 
fons, who are at all times, and in all places, 
regarded as objects of proteétion, if not of 
admiration ; and that his difpofition was 
fuch as to lead him to infult and to injure 
the faireft, and, it might be added, the beft 
among the works of nature. 

The four young ladies, who would a 
pear in fupport of the charge, were the 
daughters of Mr. Porter, who kept a re- 
fpectable hotel in St. James’s-f{treet. 

Mis Anne Porter was then called in 
and examined. She had been on the s8th 
of January, the Queen’s birth-day, at the 
ball-room, St. James’s. Her majetty re- 
tired rather fooner than ufual, and her party 
did not think it neceflary to wait for her 
father, who was to meet them at twelve 
o'clock. She was in company with Mrs. 
Miel, and Sarah, her fecond fifter. They 
left the palace at twenty minutes after ele- 
ven, and had croffed Pall-mall, where her 
fitter {poke fome words which fhe could not 
underitand, and defired her to walk on 
fatter. ‘They haftened homeward with all 
expedition. Her fifter ran up the fteps to 
knock at the door; Mrs. Miel followed ; 
and fhe herfelf remained at the bottom of 
the fteps, waiting for the door to be opened. 
A man at that inftant feized her, and ftruck 
her a violent blow on the hip: fhe turned 
round, and immediately recognized the 
prifoner. She knew him well, as he had 
before that, three or four times, accofted 
her in the ftreet, making ufe of the moft 
horrid and indecent language. He was 
leaning againit the rail quite clofe to her, 
ftaring her in the face, and there was no 
other perion near. She could not be mif- 
taken in the features of the man, as they 
had been too deeply imprefled on her me- 
mory by his former infults. The next 
time fhe faw him was in St. James’s Paik, 
on the 13th of June lait, when turning 
round to obferve him, fhe found him allo 
turned round to look at her. She men- 
tioned the ci:cumftance to Mr. Colman, 
who was in her company, and who, in 
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confequence, followed the prifoner. She 
faw the latter in about two hours after at 
her father’s houfe, when his appearance 
deprived her for fome time of all fenfe and 
recolleétion. 

Mr. Knowles, who appeared as count 
for the prifoner, cro{s exantined this young 
lady. He atked, whether in the agitation 
of the moment fhe could be fufficiently ac- 
curate in her recolle&tion of the prifoner 5 
and alfo, whether there was light fufic ent 
where fhe ftood, to diftinguith objects 
clearly? To both thefe quettions fhe anf- 
wered decided!y in the affirmative. 

The clothes which had been cut were 
then produced ; a filk gown of pale pink 
was rent about the length of 18 inches 
near the right hip. ‘Ihe under garments 
were divided about the length of twelve 
inches. 

Mifs Sarah Porter was next examined. 
She knew the prifoner well, he having ac- 
cofted her four tim:sin the ttreet, and with 
the grofleft and molt indecent language, 
On the birth-night the was walking home 
with her fifter and Mrs. Miel. ‘The pri+ 


foner was walking before, when fome 
chairman crofling him, he turned round, 
and obferving the witnefs, he faid, ¢ Oh? 
ho!” and inftantly ftruck her a violent blow 
with his hand on the back part of the head. 


She {poke to her fifter, and defired her to 
make hafte, as ‘the wretch’ was behind 
them! By this name, it appeared, they 
had mentioned him to each other, when 
fpeaking of his frequent affiults. 

When this witnefs had knocked at her 
father’s door, the turned round, and faw 
him ttrike her Ger with his utmoft force. 
She heard the filk ‘ rend ;* and when the 
door was opened, fhe again turned round, 
and {aw him ftanding in the fame attitude. 
She had no doubt whatever of his being 
the fame man. She faw him, about a 
week afterwari, from her father’s window, 
andfent two men in purfuit of him, but 
they unfortunate'y fixed on a different per- 
fon. She faw him next at her father’s 
houfe, and fainted on his entrance. She 
fixed on him at Bow-ftreet when mixed in 
a large crowd, and feleéted him without 
difficulty. 

Two other fifters, Martha and Rebecca 
Porter, defcribed the language and beha- 
viour of the prifoner in the fame manner. 
They were equally certain as to his perfon ; 
and the evidence of thefe four young ladies, 
though feparately examined, was confiftent 
and uniform, and their demeanor was 
happily marked by the mixed but becom- 
ing traits of refolution and fenfibility. 

Mr. 
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Mr. John Colman was next examined. 
He {aid, that being in company with the 
Mis Porters, in St. James’s Park, on the 
33th of june lati, and being told that the 
man who had affanited the profecutrix had 
judi palied them, he immediately followed 
the prifoner, who, fufpecting he was fol- 
lowed, walked on very faft. He purfued 
him through d:fierent ftreets, looking full 
in his face, and doing every thing to affront 
him, in order that he might provoke him 
to an altercation ; but the pritoner would 
not take any affront, bearing patiently 
every iniult offered. “The witnels felt him- 
felf in fome agitation, and was at a lofs to 
know what means he fhould adopt, as he 
did not think it prudent to charge him di- 
rectly with being the monfter. 

The prifoner walked firtt down to the 
Admiralty, where, perceiving that he was 
followed, he turned thort, and went by the 
way of Cock{pur-ftreet, Pall-mall, and St. 
James’s-ftreet, toward Bolton-ftreet. He 
then knocked at a door, where, on enquiry, 
My. Colman found that he was not known. 
He then went on to Vere-itreet, Oxford- 
rond, and knecked at an empty houte. 
Mr. Colman then broke filence, and faid, 
that the houle was empty. The prifoner 
faid, it was not, and that he knew the te- 
nant, whofe name was Pearce. He there- 
upon returned into South Melton-{treet, 
and centered a houfe belonging to Mr. 
Smith. Mr. Colman followed him, and 
afked Mr. Smith, in the prefence of the 
prifoner, who he was? and, immediately 
apologizing for this queftion, faid, he mutt 
beg the prifoner to give him his addrefs. 
Mr. Smith and the priioner wifhed to have 
fome reafon aifigned for this quettion ; 
upon which the witnels anfwered, he was 
told that the prifoner had infulted fome 
ladies. The pvrifoner replied, he had never 
infulted any lady ; and, after fome little 
converfation, gave the witnefS his addrefs, 
which was, * Mr, Williams, No. 52, Jer- 
myn- treet,” the houfe where the prifoner’s 
mother lived, and almoft clofe to his own 
lodgings. The witnefs, upon fecing the 
name Williams, faid, * Good God, I 
think I know you.’ To which the pri- 
foner anfwered, ‘1 think I know you.’ 
The witnefs then exprefled his furprife, that 
he had not recollected him while he was 
following him, although he looked in his 
face fo often; to which the prifoner faid, 
© And it is furprifing that I fhould not have 
known you.” The witnefs informed the 
court, that he had feen hm {everal times 
at fome aflembly- room. 

After exchanging addicfles, they went 


5 


out together from Mr. Smith's houfe, and 
the witnefs took leave of the prifoner ; but 
in a few minutes afterward he thought he 
had ated wrong in leaving him ;_ he there- 
fore purfued and overtook him by mere ac- 
cident at the top of St. James’s-ftreet. He 
then infifted on the prifoner’s going to the 
ladies’ houfe, which was not far diftant. 
After objecting to the latenefs of the hour, 
&c, he at length complied. He ftopt 
without any pyevious intimation at the 
door of the houfe, and in a manner wholly 
unaccountable, except from that fatality 
which attends on guilt of a certain defcrip- 
tion, faid, * Thisis Milfs Porters !” 

On his entrance, without any intro- 
duftion, into the parlour, the two eldcft 
of the young ladies fainted. The prifoner 
made no remark, but by coolly faying, 
¢ that the ladies behaviour was very odd ; 
that furely they.could not take him for the 
perfon who had injured them ;’ Mr. Col- 
man admitted on the crofs-examination, 
that the prifoner did not appear in the 
fimalleft degree embarrafled. 

Mr. Macmanus, the Bow-ftreet officer, 
produced a light-coloured drab coat and a 
pair of half-boots. Thefe, or fimilar arti- 
cles, had been mentioned in every defcrip- 
tion of the Montter, as this unparalleled 
offender has been termed. They were 
found at his lodgings in an alehoufe, in 
Bury-fireet, where fix men, as the witneis 
underftood, lay every night in three con- 
tiguous beds. He adm‘tted that he found 
no knife, nor cutting inflrument of any 
defcription. 

Mr. Tomkins, the furgeon who had 
attended Mifs Porter, depoted, that the 
wound muft have been given with fome 
very fharp weapon. He defcribed the 
wound which had been inflicted on this 
young lady in terms which occafioned a 
general thrill of horror through the court. 
It was, he faid, from nine to ten inches in 
length ; its depth in one part was near 
four inches ; and if it had not been for the 
intervention of the ttays, the violence of the 
blow was fuch, that the weapon mutt have 
penetrated to the abdomen. 

Here the evidence on this indi&ment 
clofed, and the prifoner was called on for 
his defence. 

The prifoner begged to read his defence 
from a written paper. He accordingly read 
as follows : 

* He ttood, he faid, an object equally 
demanding the attention and compaffion of 
the couit. He had the greatett confidence 
in the juttice and liberality of an Englith 
jury, and hoped they would not fuffer his 

fat 
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fate to be decided by the popular prejudice 

raifed againit him. The hope of proving 
his innocence had hitherto fuftained him. 
He profefled himfelf the warm fricnd and 
admirer of that fex whofe caufe was now 
aflerted ; and concluded with folemnly de- 
claring, that the whole of the profecution 
was founded in dreadful mittake, which 
he had no doubt but that the evidence he 
was about to call, would clear up, to the 
fatisfaétion of the court.’ 

The prifoner called fix witneffes to prove 
an alibi, and fourteen to his character, fome 
ef whom were very handfome women. 
They all gave him an excellent character 
for goed-nature, humanity, and kindnels 
to the fair fex in particular. 

Mr. juttice Buller fummed up the whole 
of the evidence with great accuracy, and 
pointed out the circumitances which claim- 
ed the greateit attention of the jury; he 
mentioned alfo contiadictions and uncer- 
tainties in the evidence offered on the part 
of the prifoner, which were numerous, and 
circumilanti: ul. Mr. Micheli had {worn 


that the prifoner was at his houfe at halt 


pat twelve; this he knew only from other 
witneiles ; and t that, fone months after the 
night in quettion, and upon loole recol- 
icétion of the calling of the hour by the 
watchman. He fwore alfo, that he bad an 
order from a gentleman in Ireland fer fome 
articles in his trade, the making up of 
which articles had occupied the attention of 
himfelf and fervant for a fortnight previous 
to the night in quettion. One of his fer- 
vauts had {worn that this very order was 
given only on the day preceding. Mr. 
Micheli {wore alfo, that an order for a 
gown for Mrs. Abingdon was ordered in 
his abfence on the day in quetton. His 
filter fwore, that Micheli himfelf took the 
order! The judge obferved a:fo, that it 
was to be noticed that the whole of the evi- 
dence for the prifoner was at beft but un- 
ertain and contradictory, and moft un- 
doubtedly able to many ccminents ; 
whereas the evidence on the part of tie 
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profecution was pofitive and uniform, the 
four young ladics agreeing exactly in every 
particular in their evidence. He took a 
view of the queition of law which would 
arife in this cafe, fuppefing the ft to be 
difpofed of in the afirmative. If the jury 
believed the politive teltimony of the four 
Milfs Porters, that Mus Anne Porter was 
wounded by the prifoner, then a queftion 
would arife, and of which the jury might 
exercife their judgment as to the intent of 
the prifoner, namely, whether he intended 
to rend and cut the clothes as well as to 
wound the body. Upon this point it was 
oblervable, that the initrument had actuaily 
done both, and it was the province of the 
jury to judge upon that point. {he pre- 
fent indictment was founded on an act of 
parliament pafled in the fixth year of the 
reign of George the firit, and was ensdted 
with intent to protect the ¢ ments 
There were many cafes in which the gar- 
ments might be cut, fpoiled or torn, and 
yet an offence could not arife upon this act; 
ior inffance, in a fcuffle ariline out of a 
quairel, or the hke. In fhort, there mutt 
be an intention apparent to the jury, to 
cut the garment. Here the jury were to 
judge, whether in cuttng the perfon, the 
eae was not equally cle ar to cut the 

arment ; for they would oblcrve that the 
Caan could not hive been one defign- 
ed merely for piercing or tlabbing, but for 
cuiting alfo ; they would theretore judge, 
whether, as the means were «ccompihed, 
the end was intended. 

The jury in one minute found the pri- 
foner guilty. 

Mr. juttice Buller then faid, as the cafe 
was new, he fliould take the opinion of the 
judges upon the point of law. He then 
ordered judgment to be arretted, and the 
recognizances of all the others who are 
bound to profecute, to be refpited until next 
preg feffions, in order that the op:n.ons 

the judges may be cbiained. The trial 
vated upward of eight hoars. The cour, 
was more crowded than ever was known. 


only.— 


Account of the GRaND CoNFEDERATION of the FRENCH, 


on the 14th of Fuly, the Auniverfary of their Freedom. 


HIS was one of the granc left fpeétacles 

that any nation ever exhibit d. That 
a king, who bat a twelvemonih.ago was 
defpoiic, and twenty-four millions of peo- 
ple, who were flaves, fhould in fo fhort a 
{pace have unde:gone fuch a change—be 
lowered to the duty of a chief magittrate— 
they elevated to the proper ftandard of fiee- 


meet together, 
and fwear upon the altar to piefirve a 
fyitem they had ereéted, is a fplendid xra 
in the annals of human affarrs. 

A proclamation was pu tblifhed by the 
king, on 13th, arranging the whole 
order of the preceffion, and appoint ing the 
ficur de la Fayette major-gencral of the 
Federation 4 


men—and all agreeing to 


he 
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Federation ; and, in this quality, his orders 
were to be conlidered as coming immedi- 
ately from the king. The fieur de Govvion 
‘was appointed major general en fecond. 

On Tuctilay the 13th, the king review- 
ed the deputies from the $3 departments of 
the nation, on which occafion the populace 
filled the air with fhouts of Vive le Roi. 
Since the arrival of the deputies at Paris, 
his majelty’s body guard has becn com- 
pofed of drafts from them, the troops of 
the line, and the Parifian guards. 

At the Metropolitan church, Te Deum 
wus pesformed, with a band confifting of 
all the performers of the Royal Academy 
of Mute, and thofe belonging to the vari- 
ous places of public amufement. The 
electors, the reprefentatives of the commons 
of Paris, the deputies of the National de- 
partments, twelve members of the National 
Affembly, and a valt concourfe of people 
attended. 

By way of zntroduction to the Te Deum, 
a Hierodram, compofed of verfes from the 
Pialms and books of Prophets, applicable 
to the purpofe of the ceremony, was per- 
formed. An overture by M. des Augiers, 


compoled for the occafion, communicated 
the moft lively impreffions, and produced 
the grandeft effects. ‘The memorable even- 
ang that preceded July 14, 1789, was de- 
feribed with all the truth of expretlion ; 


a fong of vitory announced the tall of the 

aleful caftle where defpotifm held his feat ; 
a citizen called on the victorious peep!e to 
give thanks to the Supreme Difpofer of 
events; * Populi laudate Deum,’ and a 
grand chorus, which began the Te Deum, 
an{wered the call of the citizen. 

On Wedneiday morning, at fix o'clock, 
all the perfons appointed to afliit in the 
procefion affembied on the Boulevards, 
between the gate of St. Martin and the 
gate of St. Antoine, and the proceflion was 
arranged in the following order : 

A trcop of horfe, with a ftandard, and fix 
trumpets. 
One divifion of the mufic, confilting of fe- 
veral hundred nftruments. 
A company of grenadiers. 
The Electors of the city of Paris. 
A comp. ny of volunteers. 
The Affembly of the Reprefentaiives of the 
Commons. 
The Military Committee. 
A compeny cf chaffeurs. 
A band of drums. 
The Prefidents of the diftrits. 
The Deputics of the Commons appointed to 
take for them the Federal Oath. 
The fixty adminiitietois of the munici- 
pality, with the city guards. 
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Second divifion of mufie. 

A battalion of children carrying a ftandard, 
with the words, The hopes of the 
nation.” 

A detachment of the colours of the Na- 
tional guard of Paiis. 

A battalion of veterans. 

The deputies of the thirty-two firft depart~ 
ments of the nation in alphabetical order. 
The Oriflamme ; or, grand (tandard of the 
King, borne by a Cornette-blanche of 
France in the firft rank of the De- 
puties of the troeps of the line, 
compofed of Marifchals of 
France. 

General Officers. 

Officers of the Staff. 

Subaltern Officers. 
Comiffioners of War. 

Tnvalids. 

Lieutenants of the Marifchals of France. 
Deputies of infantry. 

Deputies of cavalry. 

Deputies of huifars, dragoons, and chaffeurs. 
General Officers and Deputies of the ma- 
rine, according to rank. 

The Deputies of the forty-one laft depart- 
ments in alphabetical order. 

A company of volunteer chafleurs. 
Accompany of cavalry, with a ftandard and 
two trumpets. 

The proceflion being formed in this 
manner, made a moft noble appearance ; 
for the varieties of emblematic ornaments 
were endlefs, Every order was marked by 
diftinguifhing indications of the diftriét 
from which they came, or the body which 
they reprefented, and in doing this, much 
fruitful fancy had been employed to make 
the marks ferve for ornaments as well as 
diftir€tion. 

The military deputies had only their 
fide-arms, 

In each divifion a banner, indicative of 
the department, was borne by the oldett 
perfon in the fir rank, and the ranks were 
tormed eight a-breaft. 

The proceffion psffed along the ftreets of 
St. Dennis, of the Feronnerie, St. Honoré, 
Royale, to the place of Louis XV, where 
they halted, and the detachment of the co- 
Jours of the National guard of Paris open- 
ing to the right and left, received into the 
centre : 

The Members of the National Aff mbly, 
who were thus furrounded and eicorted by 
the body who had betcre proteéted them. 

The proceffion then moved on through 
the Cour la Reine along the quay to the 
bridge of boats, over which they paffed, 
and trom whence they entered the Champ 
de Mars. j 
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~ Jn ‘entering the Champ de Mars, the 
cavalry marched off to the right, and ranged 
themfelves in the exterior line on the oppo- 
fite fide to the entrance. The company of 
grenadiers formed,.under the fteps of the 
Amphitheatre, as well.as all the companies 
that were employed as eicorts, 

The civil bodies took the places allotted 
to them in the Amphitheatre. The batta- 


lion of children formed about a hundred: 


paces from the Grand Altar, croffing the 
Champ de Mars, but facing the altar. 

While the National Affembiy pafied 
through the Triumphal Arch, the efcort of 
colours paffed through the, two lateral gates, 
and the members took their feats on the 
right and left of the chair of fate, and the 
chair of their own prefident. 

The battalion of veterans was placed a 
hundred paces behind the altar, acrofs the 
Champ de Mars, but facing the altar. 

The detachments of National guards, 
appointed to take the oath, ranged them- 
felves each under the banner indicative of 
his place in the Amphitheatre. 

The mufic, now ail colleéted into one 
immenfe band, occupied the fide of the 
platform under the altar, next to the in- 
_ the band of drums the oppofite 

ide. 

The detachment of cavalry, that clofed 
the proceflion, formed the exterior line on 
the fide where they entered, oppoiite to the 
firtt detachment, 

While the deputies were taking their 
feats, the entrances to the tier of elevated 
benches, that {urrounded this immenfe am- 
phitheatre, were opened, and the people of 
all ranks and of both fexes, the ladies all 
dreffed in white, took their places. Thefe 
benches, rifing thirty in number above one 
another, and extending an immenfe way, 
were capable of containing, as it is faid, 
300,000 perfons, 

Their majefties entered the Champ de 
Mars through the Military {chool, and 
took their places to affift in the ceremony, 
in a fuperb box ereéted for the occafion, 
and elevated about fifteen feet. 

‘The foreign minifters took their places 
in an elegant box near them. 

As foon as they were feated, after a 
folemn invocat‘on to God, the grand 
flandird and all ihe banners of the feveral 
departments were brought up to the plat- 
form, and received benedictions; after 
which they were carrizd back to their fe- 
veral ftations. High maf{s was then cele- 
brated. After which the nation, thus af- 
fembled, proceeded to the great object of 
the day, 
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The major-general having announced 
the folemnity, the affembly all rofe, and 
the king approached the grand altar, ‘and 
fwore in the prefence of God, and of three 
hundred thoufand of his people, — 

‘J, the king of the French, do fwear 


. to the nation, that I will employ the whole 


wer delegated to me by the conftitutional 
aw of the ftate,to maintain the conftitu- 
tion, and enforce the execution of the law." 

His majefty was followed by the prefident 
of the National Afflembly, who took the 
oath to the nation, the law, and the king, 
while all the other members, holding up 
their right hand, pronounced Je le jure. 

The fieur de la Fayette then took the 
oath for him&lf, and all the other deputies 
of the eighty-three departments of the Na- 
tional guards, who, all ftanding, pro- 
nounced after him Je le jure; and thefe 
words, with uplifted hands, were folemnly 
pronounced by every individual of the im- 
mente aflembly. 

Te Deum was then fung; and never 
was there an occafion where a folemn 
thankfgiving to God was more proper, or 
when it was given with more fervor of de- 
votion, or a purer gratitude of heart. The 
performance was lofty beyond the powers 
of defcription. Never did France fee fuch 
an orcheftra, and never furely did the world 
behold fuch an audience. ‘Their numbers 
baffled the eye to reckon. Their fhouts 
rent the fkies, when, in the enthufiafm of 
joy, they mingled acclamations of rapture 
with the <fickene of piety; and yet, in 
their attention to the grand and folemn 
parts of the national paétion, filence the 
mott profound teftified the intereft that they 
felt, and decorum, order, peace, and con+ 
cord reigned through the immenfe multi- 
tude. 

The ceremony being ended, the procefs 
fion moved off in the order in which it en» 
tered, and then the detachments filed off to 
the tents in the adjacent grounds, where a 
collation was provided, of which ftrange as 
it may found, feveral hundred thoutands 
partook. Every part of the neighbouring 
country was covered with tents, and in 
various ap;ointed places dinner and wine 
were delivered to the poor gratis. 

A grand illumination clofed the triumphs 
of the day; and the only breach of the 
peace that tcok place through the whole, 
was provoked by the ftubbora obftinacy of 
fome inverate a:iftocrats, who did not hight 
up their houfes, or who had fled with their 
domeftics, and left their windows dark 
emblems of their own minds.—They fell 
a prey to the indignation of the populace 
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and all the maffacre of this day, fo much 
dreaded in anticipation, was the maifacie 
of fome thoulard pannels of glafs. 

M. d’Orleans attended, and fat in his 
place as one of the members of the Na- 
tional, Aflembly. He had gained much 
popularity by a fhort appeal to his country, 
in which he called upon them to try him, 
if they had any charge to exhibit againit 
him, not by judges, but-by a jury. 





Anfwer cf the King of the French, to the 
Federative Deputies of the Eighty-thice 
Depzriments of the National Guards, at 
the Thuiilleries, on the 13th inftant. 


* I receive with much fenfibility the tef- 
timony of love and attachment which you 
give me in the name of the National guards, 
united in all parts of France. 

* May the folemn day, on which you 
are to renew in common your oath on the 
nation, pals over without .diffenfion, and 
may it ferve to frengthen the calm, and 
eftablith the reign of the laws and of li- 
berty throughout the realm ! 

* Defenders +f the public peace; of the 
faws and of hberiy! confider that your 
firit duty is the maintenance of order, and 


CONTINENT 


SWEDEN. 
St. Peterfburgh, May 4. 


LNictigerce has jutt been received here, 

that the Swedes, having entered into the 
Ruffian territories, and poflefied themfeives 
of a very Riong poft, called Karnankotky, 
oh-the borders of the Lake Saima, an at- 
tempt to diflodge them was made by the 
Rulfians. For this purpole ro,c0o men, 
under the command ‘cf general ingelitrom 
and the prince of Anhalt, were drawn to- 
gether, and an attack was made at break 
of day upon the Swedifh entrenchments, 
which were defended by about 3000 men. 
The Swedes withitood this aflault, which 
was made in three columns, with the great- 
eft intreprdity, ard repulied the Roftians, 
who are faid to have left nesr 2c00 men 
on the feld. ‘This misfortune is gieatly 
fggravated by the Iefs of the price of 
Avhalt, who was fhot in the thyh, and 
diced foon after, and by that of mejor-ge- 
naal Keibctl, who commandcd the detach- 
ment of guer's ient on this exp dion, 
Many other cficers are alto taid to have 
fhared the fame tate, of whom, however, 
no particular account has yet been acceiveds 
Lond Gaz. 
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cbedience to the laws ; that the benefits of 

a free conftitution ought to be equal to all 5’ 
that the more free we are, the more ferious 

becomes offences againtt the liberty and 

property of others, the more criminal be- 

come aéts of violence and outrage, when 

they aie not committed by command. 

* Report to your fellow-citizens, that I 
with I could {peak to them alll as [ fpeak to’ 
you here. Tell them that their king is 
their father, their brother, their friend ; 
that he cannot be happy but in their wel- 
fare; great but in their glory ; powerful 
but in their liberty ; rich but in their pro- 
fperity ; and that he can only fuffer in their 
afflictions. Above all, make known the 
words, or rather the fentiments, of my 
heart in the humble cottages, and in the 
retreats of the unfortunate. ‘Tell them, 
that though I cannot go along with you 
into their alylums, I with to do fo; and 
that both in my affeétion, and by the laws 
which are the protectors of the feeble, I 
will watch over them.—Say, in fine, to 
the different provinces of my kingdom, 
that the more that circumftances will per- 
mit me to fulfil the wifh I have formed of 
vifiting them with my family, the happier 
it will make my heart.’ 


AL AFFAIRS, 


Stockholm, May 18. An account is 
received here of*the lofs of two Swedith 
fhips of the Jine, in an unfuccefsful at- 
tempt made by the duke of Sudermania, 
on the 13th, againft the port of Revel.— 
Lond. Gaz. 

Vienna, May 19. The arch-dukes 
Ferdinand, Charles, Leopold, and Jofeph, 
arrived here from Florence on Thuriday 
evening laft: and on Sunday, the queen of 
Hungary, with her three princeties, ar- 
rived at the country palace of Laxemburgh 
in perfeét health. The whole royal fam:ly 
came to town in the evening, and the five 
joungett children of their majefties are ex- 
pected to-morrow. 

Stockholm, May a1. A meffenger is 
jut ariived here with the news that the 
king attacked the Ruffian fleet of armed 
vefleis at Prederickfliam on the 15th, and, 
after an ation which lafted three hours, 
obtained a complete vidtory. He has taken 
thirty of the enemy's armed veflels, funk 
er deftroyed ten, and burned the whole of 
their tran‘poits, with the lofs of no more 
than twenty men, —Lond, Gaz. 

Sefide the above trom the London Ga- 
zeite, advices are fiid to be ieceived of a 
recent action between the Rutan and Swe- 
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dith fleets at fea; but being very 
pooch 9 we fhall wait for confirma- 
tion. 
FRANCE. 
Paris, April 19 On the arft of March» 
the new church of the reformed Sect, or 
Calvinifts, at Strafburgh, being the firft 


ever built in that city, was confecrated. . 
‘The ceremony was very interefting.—' 


The magiftracy, ftaff-officers of the garti- 
fon, the clergy of three different fe&ts, ca- 
tholics, lutherans, and calvinifts, were all 
affembled together in it. in the midft of 
the fermon, the magiftrates of the three dif- 
ferent opinions, moved by the difcourfe of 
the preacher, arofe and embraced each 
other ; the people did the fame, and all 
{wore aloud an eternal friendfhip with each 
other ; in fine, the whole was fo moving 
that no one could refrain from <ears.— 
Lond, Gaz. 

Among the late refolutions of the Na- 
‘tional Affembly, is one for abolithing all 
the orders of nobility, with their coats of 
arms, liveries, &c. 


Morocco, 


Tangiers, April 15. Intelligence has 
juft been received, that on Sunday, the 
ith inftant, died Sidi Mahomet, late em- 
peror of Merocco. His majefty, while 
taking the air on horfeback near ‘Sallee, 
was feized with a pain near his heart ; and 
a itorm fuddenly arifing, he called with 


HISTORICAL 


JuLy +. 

T HIS day was tried before Mr. juftice 
Buller and a fpecial jury, an indi&- 
ment, preferred by the relations of the late 
earl Cowper, againft Edward Topham, 
efq. as proprietor of the World, for a lie 
bel, which appeared in that paper.on the 
17th of February laft, againft the late earl. 
Mr. Erfkine, onthe part of the profecus 
tion, obferved, that this libel was the more 
unjuftifiable, as it flandered the chara€ter 
of a perfon deceafed, and therefore inca- 
able of prote&ting his own reputation. 
he defendant was only refponfible in ‘his 
relative fituation as proprietor of the paper, 
in which character he mutt be anfwerable 
for every thing inferted in the paper, even 
although it were without his knowledge. 
The paragraph fuppofed to be a libel upon 
lord Cowper, was entitled, * Memoirs of 
ear] Cowper.” It contained an account of 
his lordhhip’s birth, his fponfors, and then 


fome exertion for-his coach, was placed in 
it, and almoft, immediately afterward ex- 
pred. Hs semains have been depofited in 
one of the towers of Rabat. His fon Muly 
el Zezid was this day-proclaimed emperor 
in his room.—Lend. Gaz. 


Turkey and Russia. 


Smyrna, May 21. Intelligence has 
been received here, that the Ruffian. {qua- 
dron failed onthe 15th of this moath from 
Zia, leaving behind on the ifland .all the 
Albanele troops, to take care of the forti- 
fications ; that on the 16th they. fell in 
with the Turkiflr fleet, between the Cape 
@O:0 and’ the Ifland of Andros} that 
major Lambro, the Ruffian commander, 
began the aétion with nine veflels againtt 
eighteen of the Turk:th ; that on the #8th, 
the Jatter were joined by feven Algering 
Xebecks, who, with great courage, at- 
tacked the Ruffians, killed a great number 
of them, funk two or three of their veffels, 
and obliged: two to run aground on the 
ifland of Andros, where the Ruffians fet 
fire to them, that they might not fall inte 
the hands of the enemy ; that: major Lam- 
bro took to his boat, with all his officers, 
and fet fire to his- frigate; that, the major, 
who was wounded in the a&tion, then em- 
barked on a fmall veficl of his Squadron, 
psfled by Micone, where he ftaid: three 
hours, and proceeded afterward to Cirigo 5 
and that two-other fmaller vefiels of the 
Ruffian fquadron alfo made their efcape. 


CHRONICLE. 


ftated, that his lordthip, while in Italy, 
led a very diffipated life, 

In.order to prove the defendant to be'the 
proprietor of the paper, a bond was pro- 
duced, in which Mr. Topham bound him- 
4elf to government for the payment of the 
ftamp-duties;; and it was alfo ftated, that 
he was debited in the commiffioners books 
for the duties. ; , 

The counfel for the: defendant took twa 
objections in the courfe of the caufe, which 
will be urged, upon a‘motion in arreft of 
judgment. ' 

The firft was, that th's could» not be 
confidered asia libel, becaufé it did nor de- 
fame the character of any living perfon.: ‘ 

And.the other, that the defendant was 
not refpenfible, as proprietor,~ untefs’ it 
could be proved that he knew of ‘the infer. 
tion of the libel. ’ 

The jury, after much ‘confideratton, 
found the defendant guihy. 

Ga jJuLy 
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JuLy 2. 
This day, at the final clofe of the poll 
for Weftminfter, the numbers were, 
Right hon. Charles James Fox 3516 
Lord Hood - - - 3217 
John Horn Tooke, ef. - 1679 


JULY 3. 

Yetterday, a ftationet ri¢ar Bond-ftreet, 
was convicted at the-Public-office, in Bow- 
ftreet, in the full penalty of 5]. for letting 
out a newfpaper for hire, contrary to the 
ftatute. This being the firft conviction 
fince paffing of the att, is inferted as a 
caution. 


JULY 5. 

An officer was lately indiéted for a breach 
of the peace in arreiting a perfon, within 
the verge of the Board of Green Cloth— 
The jury found a fpecial verdiét, which 
swas argued before the court of King’s- 
bench, when the court determined that 
the defencant ought to be acquitted ; re- 
lying on the charter of 16 Charles II, fett- 
Jing the jurifdiétion of the palace court, by 
which it was granted, that any perfon, not 
of his majefty’s houfehold, may be arrefted 
within the limits of the palace, by a pro- 
¢efs out of that court. 

JuLy 7, 

Letters are received from lieutenant Riou, 
dated at the Cape of Good Hope, by which 
we learn that this aétive officer, has beth 
unremi.ting.in his attention toward for- 
wardmg to the New Colony thofe fupplies 
th.: appeared moft neceffary fr the fupport 
of thefettcrs. The want of a dock at the 
Cape had prevented the-Guardiaa fiom be- 
ing properly repsired; but every thing the 

lace admitted of has been done.— The 
etters were brought to England by Mr. 
Peckover and Mr. Purcell, the boatiwain 
and carpenter of the Bounty armed-fiip. 
JULY 10. 

The feflion ended at the Old Bailey, 
when John Dyer, fo: forgery, received fen- 
tence of death. But Sophia Girton, con- 
victed at a former fetlions of coining, re- 
ceived the king’s pardon, on condition of 
being tranfported for life to New South 

ales. 

During this fcffion, Robert Jacques was 
tried for a conipiracy againft the waiden of 
the Fleet pujfon. Jacques and other pri- 
foners in the fleet contrived a sham aétion 
to be brought againft a perfon of the name 
of Stanley; and the proceedings were car- 
ried on until Stanley was taken in execu- 
tion, and committed to the Filet. The 
am. unt of the fidtitious debt was eight 
bundred pounds. To fix the warden of 
the Fleet with this debt was the object of 


Jacques and his affociates, who effected 
Stanley's efcape, and then caufed aétions 
to be brought againft the warden. Jacques, 
after a long trial, was found guilty, and 
fentenced by judge Buller to three years” 
imprifonment in Newgate; and durin 
that time to ftand’once in the pillory at the 
Royal Exchange. 

The feffion will recommence at the Old 
Bailey, on Wednefday the 1 5th of Septem- 
ber next. 

On Thurfday came on before lord 
Loughborough, and a fpecial jury, an 
aétion at the fuit of Mr. Wood, the In- 
fpector of lottery-offices, againtt a printer, 
for a libel. Mr Wood fairly fubmitted 
his charaéter to the jury, called for 
compenfation for the damage which he 
might probably fuftain by the libel. If 
the words could be juftified, he defired no 
redrefs, The jury gave him 2ool. 

JULY 12. 

On the trial of an indiétment laft week, 
for a libel, ttated to be fa//e, fcandalous, 
&c. againft the printer of a morning paper 
at Dublin, on the pro‘ecution of the Rev. 
George de la Poor Beresford ; the jury, 


be.ng {atisfied by the evidence of the pide’ 


fecutor, that feveral of the fa&ts flated were 
true, brought in the'rverd'&, Not guilty, 
after being locked up all night. 

JULY 14. 

Earl Stanhope, chairman. and upward 
of fix hundred gentlemen, dined at the 
Crown and Anchor tavern in the Strand, 
to ceiebrate the anniyerfary of the French 
revolution. 

JuLy 18. 

Wednefday morning, a little after five 
o'clock, a duel with piftols was fought in 
the Quarry Field, Merion-fquare, Dublin, 
between captain Whaley, brother to the 
ceiebrated Mr. Whaley, and Dennis 
O'Kelly, efq. counfellor at law. The 
diftance being marked, the combatants 
tofled-up for the firft fire, and it was won 
by Mr. O'Kelly, who difcharged his piftol 
without effect, the ball paffing very near 
the head of his antagoni!t. Mr. Whaley 
then fired, the ball piercing between’ the 
finger and thumb of Mr. O’Kell}"s hand, 
which he held-on the lower part of his 
breaft, as if toguard that vital part ; and 
taking effeét in fis fide, through the lobe 
of his liver, he immediately fell on’ his 
back ; but recovered himfe'f {0 far as to 
raife-and ftretch hts hand to his fecond for 
another piftol, which he received, and lived 
but to cock, when he dropped and expired ! 
A furgron was fent for, but his affittancé 
came in vain, Mr. Whaley and his friend 
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inftantly left the fpot. His body was taken 
off the ground by fome chairmen. ‘The 
coroner's jury pronounced thew vertliét,— 
‘Death by the fhot of a pifiol, reported 
to have been fired by Mr. Whaley.” 
JULY. 20. 

Yefterday arrived, by fs, at the 
General Poft-office, a mail Lifbon, 
brought to Falmouth by the Expedition 
packet, captain Dafhwood, after a paf- 
fage of fourteen days. 

Captain Dafhwood’s letters, accompany- 
ing the exprefs, ftate—That on Thurfday 
Jaft, as he was making for Falmouth, they 
fell in with a Spanifh frigate, who chafed 
them, and fired feveral fhots, in order to 
bring her too. Captain Dafhwood imme- 
diately crouded al} the fail he could ; and, 
for fear they fhould come up with him, he 
had the mail and defpatches ready flung, 
in order to have thrown them overboard, in 
cafe the frigate had come near enough to 
have put him in danger. 

JULY 22. 

On Wednefday the lord chamberlain no- 
tified to the king at St. James's, that 
Henry James Pye, efq. late member of par- 
liament for the county of Berks, had ac 
cepted his majefty’s moft gracious offer of 
the place and appointment of poet laureat, 
in the room of the rev. Thomas Warton, 
deceafed. 

‘JULY 23. 

The commons of Dublin, at a quarter- 
ly aflembly held on Friday laft at the Thol- 
fel, diftin&t from the lord mayor and alder- 
men, have refolved to refift the appoint- 
ment of alderman James to the chief ma- 
giltracy, and paffed a ttring of refoiutions, 
levelled not only again the lord mayor 
and aldermen, but alfo againft the lord 
lieutenant and privy council, which latter 
they accufe of difpenfing with the law of 
the land. They have determined in no 
inftance to recognize alderman James as 
lord mayor, they refufe him the ule of the 
city regalia, and caution ail trade{men a- 
gainit giving him credit as their officer. 
They conclude with refolutions for an ad- 
drefs to his majefty, to remove from his 
councils all who have been concerned in this 
infringement of their rights. 

The aldermen had tent down the name 
of alderman James to the commons, who 
rejected him on the ground of his being a 
commiffioner of police, and chofe alderman 
Howerfon, whdm the aldermen, in ther 
turn refufed ; and the affair being carritd 
before the Irith privy council, that board 
confirmed the choice of the aldermen, 

JULY 24. 
Fiehi advices are received from the Cape 
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of Good Hope, that ion thé rath of April 
lat a dreadful: gale, which came on the 
‘preceding evening, beat the Guardian to 
pieces. Happily every part of the crew 
swere fo fortunate as to efcape.— This fe- 
cond calamity is the more to be regretted, 
as it has entirely defeated Mr, Riou’s plan 
of equipping her to complete her voyage to 
the new Colony. 
TRELAND. 

On Friday, July 2, the new parliament 
met, and the commons having re-elected 
the right hon. John Fofter, their fpeaker, 
by a majority of 145 againft 105 that voted 
for the right hon. William Brabazon Pon- 
fonby, the lord- lieutenant made the follows 
ing {peech to both houfés of parliament 


* My lords and gentlemen, 

*T have it in command from the king 
to acquaint you, that his majcfty (ome time 
fince rece'ved information that two veflels 
belonging to his majcfty’s fubjests, and 
navigated under the Britith flag, and two 
others, the defcription of which is not hi- 
therto fufficiently afcertained, had been 
captuied at Nootka Sound, on the north- 
weit coaft of America, by an officer com- 
manding two Span:(h thips of war; that 
the cargoes of the Rritith veff-ls had been 
feized, and that their oificers and crews had 
been fent as prifoners ro a Spanith port. 

* His majefty, in confequence of this 
tranfaction, and of the communications 
which had paffed on the fubject between 
his majelty and the court of Spain, directed 
his minitter at Madrid to demand fuch fall 
and adequate fatisfattion as the nature of 
the cafe evidently requires. And his ma- 
jetty having alfo received information that 
confiderable armaments were carrying on 
in the port of Spam, judged it indifpenf- 
ably necellary to give orders for making 
fuch peeparation as may put it in his ma- 
jelty’s power to a& with vigour and effect 
in fupport ef the honour of his crow! and 
the interefts of his people. 

* His majetty entertains the ftrongeft de- 
fire for the maintenance of ‘peace on julk 
and honourable grounds, and he has di- 
rected me to aflure you, that no proper 
fteps thall be om:tted by him which may 
conduce to this object ; but if untortunately 
his majeity’s endeavours fhould not be fuc- 
cefsful, he has the follelt reliance on the 
cordial and effeStual fupport of his parlia- 
ment of Ireland iwthe prolecution of fuch 
meafures as may eyentualiy become necef& 
fary for the honour of his crown, and for 
the proteétion of the eflential rights of his 
fubjects, aad the common intereits of tre 
empue, 

§ Con: 
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* Convinced that the fame rezard for his 
majefty’s royal perfon, family and govern- 
ment, which has at all times diftinguifhed 
his fubjeéts of this kingdom, wiil be equally 
manifefted upon this occafion, I entertain 
no doubt of my being authorifed to con 
vey to his majefty the fulleft teftimony of 
your attachment, loyalty, and zeal.’ 


Loyal addreffes were voted by both houfess 
and the commons likewife voted 200,000l, 
for the fupport of Great Britain, in cafe of 
a war with Spain. 


BIRTHS. 


LA DY Loujfa Macdonald, a daughter. 

Lady of Thomas Steele, efq. of 
Charles- Greet, Berkeley-fquare, a daugh- 
ter. 


MARRIAGES. 
Ch Yorke, efg. M.P. fot Cam- 
bridgefhire, to Mils Manningham, 
daughter of Charles Manningham, efq. of 
Thorpe, in Surry. 

Captain Nugent of the navy, to Mrs. 
Johnitone, relict of the commudore John- 
ftone. 

Marquis of Graham, to lady Caroline 
Maria Montagu, filter of the prefent duke 
of Manchefter. 

William Parker Hamond, efq. of 
Haling-Ho, Surry, to Milfs Carr, daugh- 
ter of fir Robert Carr, bart. of Hampton. 


DEATHS. 
At Aix la Chapelle, on the 6th inflant, 
George Auguitus Eliott, lord Heath- 
fie!d of Gibraltar. 

Chvriftian lady dowager of Donald, ‘fifth 
Jord Reay. 

Mifs Wykham, daughter of William 
Humphrey Wykham, cfg. and niece to 
vifcount Wenman. 

Rev. Mr. Sellon, pepetual curate of St. 
James’s, Clerkenwell. 

Adam Smith, LL. D. author of ¢ The 
Jmportance of the Wealth of Nations’ and 
¢ The Theory of Moral Sent:ments.’ 

Rev. fir Peter Rivers Gay, bart. pre- 
bendary of Winchelter. 

Sir Banks Jenkinfon, bart. nephew to 
Jord Hawkibury, - 

* At Brooklyn, in America, on the 29th 
of May, Lirael Putnam, efq. a major-ge- 
neral in the Jate Continental army. 

Thomas Wright, efg. banker at Not- 
tingham. 

A\t his apartment in Newgate, the Rev. 
Dr. Withers, under confinement for a 
bel. 


THE UNIVERSAL MAGAZINE 


PROMOTIONS. 
M Aicr-senerabtic Henry Calder, bart.— 
a of the oth regiment of foot. 
y lord Dorchefter—Colone! of the 
1 a reginasti of light dragoons. 
Major-general. Adam Williamfon— 
Colonel of the 47th regiment of foot. 
Lieutenant-colonel Oliver De Lancey = 
Deputy adjutant-general of the forces in 
North Britoin. ‘ 


BANKRUPTS. From the GazeTrTe. 


JULY 3. 
R ichatl Witts Hifcock, of Witney, in 
Oxfordhhire, ironmonger. 

Chail:s Rofs, of Dean-ftreet, Shadwell, 
dealer, 

George Folingfby, of the Inner Temple- 
lane, fhoemaker. ~ 

Benjamin Wall, of Aylefbury, Bucks, 
carrier. 

John Wood, of Stourbridge, in Wor- 
celterthive, tallow-chandler. 


Jobn Mackee, of Dorrington-ftreet, © 


Coldbath-fields, victualler. 


Bie 


es 


Matthias Koops, otherwife Koops Von | 


Ernit, of Edmonton, teas 


JuLty 
Richard Turner, of Sroniebh i in Nor- fi " 


thumberland, butcher. 
Dav.d Read, of Briftol, fhopkeeper. 


JULY 10. 


William Strangeways, of Alderman. 


bury, taylor. 


a 


Jofeph Pinckney, of Union-row, Wal- 


worth, Surry, haher Ss 
Anthony Hartfhoine, of Bithopfgate- | 
ftreet, linen- draper. 


David Paton, of Oxford-ftreet, — 


diaper. 
Samuel Harvey, of Wickford, in Effex, 
draper. 


Re 
Se 


* 


Richard Thomas, of Ludlow, in Shiew!- 


bury, dealer. 


Ralph Thomas, of Ludlow, Shrewl- § 


bury, fadler. 
John Tingle, of Kettering, Northamp- 
tonfhire, muller. 


William Hull, of Ludlow, in Shrewf- 


bury, mercer. 
James Fielding, of Oldham, in Lanca- 
fhire, hardwareman. 


JULY 13. 
John Knight, of Bithopfgate-ftrect, 
merchant. 
John Matthew Lifter, of Mansfield, in 
Nottinghamshire, mercer, 
JULY 17. 
Francis Cribb, of Wimbleton, in 
fhopkeeper. 


Surry, 


Jury 


: Deal agate a ae . 
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JULY 20. 
George Smout the younger, of Woking- 
ham, in Berkfhire, filk-weaver. 
JULY 24. 
John Molineux, of Long-acre, coach- 
maker. 
Clement Smith, of Cawfton, Norfolk, 
recer. 
John Gaddes, of Stanwix Bank, Cum- 
berland, dealer. 
JULY 27. 
John Gregson, of Rothwell, Northamp- 
ton, draper. 
David Orr, of Newcaftle upon Tyne, 
warehoufeman. 
Henry Kyte, of Rye, Suffex, merchant. 
Jchn Hopkinfon, of Carlton, Snaith, 
Yorkfhire, miller. 
Samuel Lamb, of High Holborn, Mid- 
dlefex, haberdafher. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


HITE’s Journal ofa Voyage to New 
South Wales, 4to. 21. 

Parfons? Hints on Producing Genius, 
2s. 6d. fewed. 

Trufler’s Proverbs, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Hodgfon’s Tranilation of Ecclefaftes, 
4s. fewed. 

Attken’s Effays on Fractures and Luxa- 
tions, 8vo. 5s. 

Ramfay’s Gentle Shepherd, with an 
Englith Verfion and Notes, by Turner, 
$vo. 7s. ‘ 

Obferver, vol. 5, 3s. 6d. boards. 

Try again, a Farce, 1s. 

Chalmers’ Life of Daniel Defoe,- 8vo. 
38. fewed. 

Marfhall’s Rural Economy of the Mid- 
land Counties, 2 vol. 8vo. 16s. 

Laura, a Sequel to Roufleau’s Eloifa, 
2 vol. 12mo. 6s. 

Jones’ Sermons, 2-vol. 8vo. 12s. 

Remarks on the Religious Sentiments of 
learned and eminent Laymen, 2s. 6d. 

Clerk’s Effay on Naval Tattics, Part I, 
gto. 10s. 6d. boards. 

Inquiry into the Tendency of the Ro- 
man Catholic Religion, 3s. 

Anecdotes of a Medicai Character, me- 
taphorically defunét, vo. ss. 

Britith Kright-Errant, 2 vol. 6s. 
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AVERAGE PRICES of CORN? 
From July 12, to July 17, 1790. 


By the Standard WincHesTER Buhhel 
of eight Gallons. 


Wheat. Rye, Barley, Oats. Beams 
asd. d.t d,s. dy 


London 6, 9|3 72 11/2 43 0 
| 


COUNTIES INLAND, 











Middlefex 7 ij———(2 103 of «4 
Surry 6 1oj——— 2 1012 83g 
Hertford 71—j—!2 §—— 
Bedford 7 O14 Ji2a11/2 83 9g 
Cambridge Ss gs &g is i}—- 
Huntingdon 6 Simmm|2> 7'2 5/3 3 
Northampton 6 11/4 113 aja 53 7 
Rutland 6 Tojemeriz 6/2 1014 9 
Leicefter 7 Of 943 62 $i4 6 
Nottingham 6114 5)3 62 Sia 4 
Derby 7 spe SS 
Stafford 7 10 ——|——/3 3/5 
Salop 7 105 714 2/3 215 2 
Hereford 7 A—s/3 0 7—\i— 
Worcefter 7 64 6)—mmiZ 2i4 4 
Warwick 7 4——|3 6)3 314 4 
Gloucefter 7 3—\l-—— 2 10/4 0 
Wilts 7 Gummml3 2/2 10l4 4 
Berks 7 O——jz oj2 713 6 
Oxford 7 3\——|= 10/2 of —— 
Bucks 7 O-——'3 42 1013 g 


COUNTIES upon th COAST, 











Effex 6 7I—!3 ol2 5/3 £ 
Suffolk 6 7/3 7\2 82 6232 
Norfolle 6 713 Siz 72 6—— 
Lincoln 6 2/3 11/2 gi 8/3 3 
York 6 714 32 xal2 7'3 35 
Durham 6 4])——|2 9 —_—— 
Northumb. 6 03113 12 63 7 
Cumberland 6 84 613 sl 6—- 
Weftmoreland 7 914 103 8i2 9j—- 
Lancafhire 7 64 ol2 10/2 \3 10 
Chethire 7 S\——!3 912 6 ee 
Monmouth 77—\—2 s|— 
Somerfet 7 3-3 52 93 IE 
Devon 7 34 02 2|-—— 
Cornwall 6 10} \3 72 2}—— 
Dorfet 7 7-—i3 6—/\— 
Hampthire 7 o——|2 92 63 9 
Sutlex 6 7Zi——!2 102 3}—— 
Kent 6 aE 112 7'3 0 


Peck Loaf 2s. 7d. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENT & 


R. J. C’s Rules and Orders, and H. Lemoine’s Fable in cur next. 


The Tranjlation is tco long. 


J. B. —To the Memory of Capt. Cook, and Lines by Sinceritas are inadmiffible. 
G. will find bis Hint attended to; and X"s Requcft foall be complied witb. 


The Intelligence front J. Ps is not of Juffivient Importance for our Mifcellany. 





Prices 
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